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OLIVER GOLDSMITH AND “THE GENTLEMAN WHO 
SIGNS D” 


In the first month of Goldsmith’s engagement with Griffiths and 
the Monthly Review, April, 1757, he contributed to the department 
of Foreign Books a review of Mallet’s French version of the Edda 
with the translated title: Remains of the Mythology and Poetry of 
the Celtes, Particularly of Scandinavia designed as a Supplement 
and Proof of the Introduction to the History of Denmark.* 

As a rule, Goldsmith’s early reviews have been underrated because 
of the tradition of his servitude under Griffiths who tampered with 
his articles; but this review of Mallet, although little more than a 
summary, has been considered important by his biographers, Prior 
and Forster, not only because of its priority but also because of its 
subject “in which Goldsmith took considerable interest.”? For- 
ster comments on the significance of Mallet’s work and says, “. . . 
Goldsmith’s first effort in the Monthly Review was to describe the 
fruits of these researches, to point out resemblances to the inspir- 
ation of the East, and to note the picturesqueness and sublimity of 
the fierce old Norse imagination.” * 

Undoubtedly this review is interesting and perhaps not unimpor- 
tant in the extension of Mallet’s fame, but it affords little evidence 
of Goldsmith’s taste or learning since he originated hardly a phrase 
of it. I find that the entire article is an abridged translation of a 


1M. R., xvi, 377. Cf. Percy’s Preface to his translation of Mallet (North- 
ern Antiquities, 1770) on the prevalent mistake “of supposing the ancient 
Gauls and Germans, the Britons and Saxons, to have been all originally 
one and the same people—[Celts] ; thus confounding the antiquities of the 
Gothic and Celtic nations.” (I, ii, ff.) 

* The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, by James Prior (London, 1837), 1, 228. 

* The Life and Times of Oliwer Goldsmith, 2 ed. (London, 1854), 1, 106. 
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review in the Bibliothéque des Sciences et des Beaux-Arts, October- 
December, 1756. (v1, 285-303). Goldsmith follows his original 
closely, and a comparison of both versions with Mallet’s work gives 
no evidence that he had consulted the book itself.‘ 

Typical passages from the Monthly Review and the Bibliothéque 
will illustrate the new reviewer’s fidelity to the French summary 
and also the grace of his translation, for even at this period he 
avoided the dulness of the “ clipping compilers,” whom he later so 


vigorously attacked. 


Bibliothéque des Sciences, vi, 289- 
290, paragraph 7 

Les ravages du tems, il est vrai, 
& le faux zéle n’ont guéres épargné 
ces Poésies sacrées en Espagne, en 
France, en Allemagne & en Angle- 
terre; mais les pays du Nord con- 
vertis plus tard & la foi conservent 
encore de ces précieux monumens; 
& c’est-la précisement qu’il faut les 
chercher. C’est-la que se trouve 
VEdda “écrite en Islande, pour la 
premiére fois, peu de tems aprés 
que la Religion Celtique venoit d’y 
étre abolie,” & destinée & l’usage des 
jeunes Islandois qui avoient dessein 
d’exercer la profession de Scaldes ou 
Poétes. Les peuples du Nord accou- 
tumés 4 voir Odin & Frigga, les 
Génies & les Fées figurer dans la 
Poésie, vouloient, comme nos Poétes 
modernes qui combinent quelquefois 
ensemble l’Evangile & la Mythologie, 
retrouver dans leur Poésie les noms 
de ces Divinités fabuleuses. La 
connoissance de la Mythologie Cel- 
tique étant devenue ainsi nécessaire, 
Auteur de l’Hdda écrivit pour en 
faciliter l’intelligence, en donnant 3 
ses compatriotes un cours abregé de 
cette Mythologie, avec un Diction- 
naire poétique, pour en expliquer 


Monthly Review, xvi, 378. 

In France, Spain, and. England, 
the ravages of time, or of more des- 
tructive zeal, have left few remains 
of this sacred poesy. The countries 
of the North, who were more slowly 
converted from superstition, still 
preserve those valuable monuments. 
Here is to be found the Edda, first 
wrote in Iceland after the abolition 
of the Celtic religion there. This 
was a work designed for the use of 
those young Icelanders who intended 
to become Scaldes or Poets. Odin, 
and Friga, Genii, and Fairies, ser- 
ved as machinery to Northern 
Poetry then, as Grecian Mythology 
does to ours now; and tho’ they had 
abandoned the religion, yet the Poets 
found it necessary to retain the 
knowledge of these fabulous divin- 
ities. The Author of the Edda 
therefore, has given his countrymen 
an abridgment of this mythology, 
with a poetical Dictionary, to ex- 
plain words or metaphors that may 
be too sublime. A translation of 
this work Mr. Mallet now lays be- 
fore the Public. 


* Where the French summary mentions “La XI Fable” Goldsmith has 
“the ninth Fable,” but I find that the former is correct. 
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GOLDSMITH AND “THE GENTLEMAN...” 


les termes sublimes & figurés. Cette 
remarque servira de clé pour bien 
entrer dans l’esprit de l’ouvrage dont 
Mr. Mallet nous donne ici la traduc- 
tion. 

{End of paragraph 7. Paragraph 8 
(chiefly quotations from Mallet) 
omitted in M. R.] 


P. 291, paragraph 9. 

Aprés ces réflexions Mr. MALLET 
nous donne en peu de mots I’His- 
toire de l’Edda. Deux ouvrages 
portoient ce titre. Le premier, com- 
posé par Semund Sigfusson né en 
Islande environ l’an 1057, étant 
trop volumineux, obscur & bien des 
égards, & d’un usage peu commode, 
Snorro Sturleson, autre savant 
Islandois, environ 120 ans aprés, 
tira des matériaux qui y étoient 
rassemblés, un cours de Mythologie 
poétique facile & intelligible. 

[End of paragraph 9] 


Pages 292-3, paragraph 13. 

La Religion des Celtes, comme 
notre Auteur l’a montré dans son 
ouvrage précédent,® étoit trés simple 
dans les premiers tems. Cette sim- 
plicité se soutint parmi eux pendant 
_ qu’elle se perdit dans les pays méri- 
dionaux, qui l’altérérent les pre- 
miers & la défigurérent le plus dans 
la suite. Il n’y a rien dans toute 
VAntiquité de plus formel sur 
empire supréme d’un Dieu, que 
plusieurs passages qui se trouvent 
dans l’Edda; mais on y wit aussi 
que la Religion Celtique ne conserva 
pas toujours sa premiére simplicité. 
Les Intelligences qui étoient sup- 
posées d’agir sous les ordres du 
souverain Etre, devinrent bientét 


There were two books of this name; 
the first was composed by Semund 
Sigfusson, born in Iceland, about 
the year 1057; but being too volum- 
inous, and obscure, in many re- 
spects, Snorro Sturleson, about an 
hundred and twenty years after, 
abstracted from the collection of 
Semund, a system of poetical Myth- 
ology, both easy and intelligible. 


The Celtic religion, as our Author 
clearly evinces in the work preceding 
this, was, at first, extremely simple; 
yet even this did not long hold its 
simplicity. Tho’ nothing can be 
more express than some passages in 
the Edda, concerning the supreme 


. government of ONE God, yet those 


Intelligences who are supposed to 
act by his commands, receive in it 
too much veneration; their assis- 
tance seems nearer than that of a 
Deity, whose very name calls to our 
imagination the immense distance 
between him and his creatures: yet 
must we still remember (says Mr. 
Mallet) that the Edda is but a 
poetical Mythology, in which the 


5 Voyez l’Introduction 4 l’Histoire de Dannemare, p. 49, & les suiv. Voyez 
aussi le Tome III de cette Bibliotheque, p. 413. 
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le principal objet de la vénération 
des peuples, parceque les secours qu’ 
elles offroient paroissoient plus 
promts et plus faciles que ceux qu’ 
on eut pd attendre d’un Dieu su- 
préme, dont le seul nom rappelloit 
la distance immense ot les hommes 
sont de lui. Dailleurs il ne faut pas 
oublier, dit Monsieur MALLET, que 
l’Edda est une Mythologie poétique, 
dans laquelle le fond des opinions 
recues est brodé de tout ce que 
Vimagination des Scaldes a pd leur 
fournir. 


The French passage on Celtic theology is condensed mainly from 


real opinions of those times are set 
off with all the luxuriance of an 
heated imagination. 


pages 52-53 of Mallet’s Introduction a VHistoire de Dannemarc 
(Copenhagme, 1755). Goldsmith’s omission of the footnote leaves 
the identity of “the work preceding this” to be inferred by his 
readers from the title of the book. 

Two-thirds of Goldsmith’s review consists of “ fables” from the 
Edda in which he skilfully combines the summaries and comments 
of the French reviewer. The following is typical in its compres- 


sion: 


Bibliothéque, 296-7. 

Rien de plus risible que la Phy- 
sique qui régne partout dans l’Edda 
& surtout dans la VI Fable. C’est 
un cheval qui de sa criniére bril- 
lante éclaire la terre & Vair. Ce 
sont deux petits enfans qui portant 


une cruche suspendue & un baton, 


accompagnent la Lune & occasion- 
nent les éclipses. Le Soleil court 
extrémement vite, “parcequ’il y a 
prés de lui deux loups préts a le 
dévorer.” Heureux les hommes de- 
puis que l’étude de la nature a banni 
ces craintes chimériques! Les 
sciences, en éclairant l’esprit, por- 
tent la tranquillité dans lame. 
Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere 
causas! On trouve du reste, dans 


Monthly Review, 379-380. 

Nothing, however, can be more 
ridiculous than the system of Phy- 
sics that runs tho’ the whole Edda, 
particularly the sixth fable. An 
horse with his shining mane scatters 
light, and illuminates the earth and 
air. Two little children, with a 
pitcher suspended at the end of a 
stick, accompany the moon, and oc- 
casion its eclipses. The sun runs 
very swiftly; for two wolves ready 
to devour him, continually follow. 
In this fable we have the origin of 
a custom received among us, the 
source of which seems to have been 
forgotten. The Edda gives the 
Night pre-eminence over the Day; it 
precedes, and out of it the Day is 
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cette Fable la source d’une coutume 
assez généralement regue. L’Hdda 
donne & la nuit la prééminence sur 
le jour: elle va la premiére & le 
jour en est produit. La maniére de 
compter les tems paroit avoir été 
réglée sur cette doctrine, selon l’ob- 
servation de notre savant Professeur. 
De-la, pour ne pas parler des tems 
reculés, les sentences rendues en 
France dans les Tribunaux, il n’y 
a pas fort longtems, ordonnoient 
souvent de comparoir dedans 14 
nuits, & les Anglois disent aujour- 
dhui Senight pour seven night (7 
nuits) c’est-a-dire, une semaine, & 
fortnight pour 14 jours. “Voila a 
quoi tiennent souvent des usages 
fondés sur des opinions oubliées. 
On les prend ensuite mal & propos 
pour des effets du caprice ou du 
hazard.” 


smith’s point of view: 


GOLDSMITH AND “THE GENTLEMAN...” 


In only his first brief paragraph do we have a glimpse of Gold- 


produced. Hence we say, this day 
se’nnight, for seventh night; fort- 
night, for fourteenth night. Thus 
Customs taken from _ forgotten 
opinions, are often erroneously attri- 
buted to the effects of Chance or 
Caprice. 


If all the brilliancy of sentiment which so dry a subject may require 
to its support, and all the laborious assiduity which may be necessary in 
the solution of its intricacies, demand applause, Professor Mallet must 
deserve it, who has so happily united both. The learned on this side the 
Alps have long labored at the Antiquities of Greece and Rome, but almost 
totally neglected their own; like Conquerors who, while they have made 
inroads into the territories of their neighbours, have left their own natural 


dominions to desolation. 


Bibliothéque.® 
viewer : 


. . nous finissions notre extrait par une seule réfléxion... 


The last sentence which embodies an important argument of 
Mallet’s preface is a figurative rendering of the summary in the 
The praise of Mallet also echoes the French re- 


C’est 


que les lumiéres peu communes qu’a montrées notre estimable Auteur dans 
ces deux ouvrages, la sage critique qui a accompagné ses découvertes, |’in- 


dustrie qui a animé ses recherches, et la modeste retenue qui l’a suivi dans 


* See Mallet, pp. 5 ff. and the Bibliothéque, p. 287. 
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ses conjectures, annoncent en lui tous les talens nécessaires & un bon 
Historien ... (pp. 302-303). 


It thus appears that only one opinion in the article may be safely 
attributed to Goldsmith: it was his independent comment that the 


subject was “ dry.” 
The clue to the authorship of the review appeared in this edi- 


torial note: 
The following Paper was sent us by the gentleman who signs, D and who, 
we hope, will excuse our striking out a few paragraphs. for the sake of 


brevity. 


This note may to us seem important only because it invites 
conjecture as to Goldsmith’s part in the omitted passages; but to 
the contemporary readers of the Review it was the acknowledgment 
of a translation from a foreign journal, the significant allusion 
being to “gentleman who signs, D.” This gentleman had in- 
augurated the Foreign Books section of the Review in February of 
that year by a letter in which he offered the new department the 
continual service of his foreign journals and specifically several 
extracts from “late numbers of the Bibliotheque des Sciences, et 
de [sic] Beaux Arts.” The letter signed D is followed by four 
reviews which are all condensed from summaries in the French 
journal between April, 1755 and September, 1756. The actual trans- 
lator as revealed to us by Griffiths’ mark in‘his personal copy now 
in the Bodleian Library, was Dr. James Grainger, a regular con- 
tributor to the Monthly Review, and here designated by the Editor 
as G——-r. The Advertisement introducing the “ingenious Cor- 
respondent ” and the letter from D were composed by the elaborate 
Griffiths himself and are signed in ink G “In the Advertise- 
ment the Editor promises that though they “set out with a nose- 
gay, culled from the gardon of a Brother Journalist,” they would 


7 Prior, the first of Goldsmith’s editors to examine this marked copy, 
notes that D’s earliest articles are written by Grainger and accounts for 
the letter D as a printer’s error (Life 1, 228). Gibbs, puzzled by the 
conflicting initials D and G, is inclined to accept Prior’s explanation 
(Works, tv, 233m. and 408-409). No commentator has remarked the 
significance of D’s letter written by the editor, or recognized in the Foreign 
Articles acknowledged translations, made by any convenient member of 
the editorial staff, and given a certain coherence through the fiction of a 
“ Correspondent ”, for whom any signature would have served. 


MORE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SONNETS v7 


in the next issue give their readers “a view of some curious and 
interesting performances, taken from the books themselves.” But 
the March department of Foreign Books opens with a letter from 
D offering “ another draught from the same fountain.” This is 
review of The poetical and other Works of Peter Latichins Secun- 
dus. It is a translation of Article 4 in the Bibliotheque for July- 
September, 1755 (iv, 59-81). 

The final contribution of the obliging D is the review of Mallet’s 
book in the April issue. Here the translator’s style bears a distinction 
new to the magazine as well as to the “ ingenious correspondent,” 
but, in the Editor’s copy, clearly explained at the end by the mark, 
Goldth.” Thus having served to introduce Goldsmith to the readers 
of the Monthly Review, the “Gentleman who —™ D” retires 
from its pages. 


F. TupPer 
University of Illinois 


MORE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SONNETS 


In 1798 the Bristol firm of Biggs and Cottle brought out, along 
with other works, the Lyrical Ballads of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge and two volumes of Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse of 
Edward Gardner.t. “Poor Edward Gardner,” as his friends 
thought of him,? preserves a dim half-existence not as a person- 
ality but as a reference, for he knew Chatterton, some of whose 


*Prior says that the review “is plainly designated by the word 
Golds——h” (Life, 1, 228). My notes on the Bodleian copy do not 
include this particular mark for any of Goldsmith’s articles. 

1 Probably it is a mere coincidence that both works contain poems on 
Tintern Abbey, although Gardner, who lived in Bristol, may well have met 
Coleridge and even Wordsworth through the Cottles. The authors of the 
“ Monody to Chatterton ” and “ Resolution and Independence ” would have 
enjoyed talking with one who knew “ the marvellous boy.” 

2 See John Baron’s Life of Hdward Jenner (London, 1838), 1, 16; 11, 202 n. 
Baron’s work and the Miscellanies themselves are the sources of all the 
information that I have been able to obtain concerning Gardner. Watt’s 
Bibliotheca Britannica mentions an Edward Gardner, M. D., who wrote 
Reflections upon the Evil Effects of an Increasing Population, London, 
1800, and Observations on the Utility of Inoculating for ... Cow-poa, 
London, 1801. 
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poems he published, and he was an intimate friend of Edward Jen- 
ner, whose priority in the discovery of innoculation for small- 
pox was established in part through his testimony. Neither his 
verse nor his prose is without merit and the poorest of it is inter- 
esting because of the admiration it reveals for the poetry of Gray, 
Collins, Thomas Warton, and Bowles and because of its other mani- 
festations of romantic tastes struggling through hackneyed imagery 
and language. Furthermore, nearly two-thirds of the thirty-seven 
poems are sonnets, which have not been mentioned by students of 
the genre. 

They are 23 in number, 18 of which have the Shakespearean 
rime scheme and 4 more are Shakespearean in the number of the 
rimes but Petrarchan in their arrangement within the quatrains. 
One consists of 12 lines irregularly rimed. But in the matter of 
form, the distinctive feature is the use of an alexandrine in the 
last line of over half (12) of the quatorzains, which thus have 
something of the effect of Spenserian stanzas. Nine of the 23 are 
addressed to abstractions—Poetry, Silence, Memory, Horror, and 
the like—one, “ To a Stormy Night” and one, “To a Lofty but 
Barren Precipice.” Nearly all deal more or less with nature and 
often with the wild, bleak aspects of nature which earlier poets had 
shunned. But although the descriptions reveal an exceptional 
familiarity with the out-of-doors, they are generally used to point 
a moral or to express Gardner’s omnipresent melancholy. The 
union of pensiveness or gloom with the love of nature suggests the 
influence of Bowles, particularly when it is observed that Bowles’s 
favorite rime-scheme is the only one, save the Shakespearean, used 
in the Miscellanies.* Furthermore, like Coleridge’s sonnet to the 
River Otter, Gardner’s “ On Revisiting the Banks of the Avon near 
Bristol Hotwells ” seems to have been inspired by Bowles’s to the 
River Itchin, which in turn was probably suggested by Warton’s 
to the River Lodon. It is of Bowles and to a less extent of Hayley, 
Charlotte Smith, and their compeers but never of Shakespeare or 
Milton that one is reminded by Gardner’s work. 

The influence of Bowles combined with that of Collins and Gray 
is evident in an irregular “Sonnet to Evening” by R. Carlile 
which appeared the same year as Gardner’s Miscellanies, 1798. It 
reveals unusual sensitiveness to the evanescent beauties of nature 


* The last “sonnet,” which has only twelve lines, is an exception. 
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combined with a power, none too common at the time, of describing 


them in verse: 
From the distant hills the vapours blue, 

In wreathes fantastic, beauteously ascend... 
Still lingers many a streak of crimson glow, 
And tints the azure face of spreading lake, 
There blending softly into shadows grey, 
Thro’ the o’ergrown and solitary brake, 
In pensive mood, I often love to stray.‘ 


A sonnet, “ Written under Cheddar Cliffs . . . in April, 1786,” 
by the Welsh bard and stonemason, Edward Williams, prefigures, 
in its title and in its union of melancholy with the love of nature, 
the work of Bowles which appeared three years later. It thus fur- 
nishes additional evidence that the poems which inspired Cole- 
ridge were less novel than has sometimes been thought.5 Eight 
other quatorzians, none of which have any literary value, are 
included in Williams’ Poems, Lyric and Pastoral (2 vols., 1794). 
One uses the Shakespearean and one the Petrarchan arrangement of 
rimes, while the remaining seven, though irregular, tend towards 
the Petrarchan. Anapestic tetrameter is employed in two and one 
ends in an alexandrine. Like many other eighteenth-century son- 
neteers, Williams was a liberal and wrote verse mainly of the Gray- 
Collins-Warton-Mason variety, abounding in octosyllabics and in 
nature descriptions. 

The same characterization will apply to the Elegiac Sonnets and 
Other Poems which William Ashburnham, Junior, published in 
London in 1795. These pieces, as their title would suggest, show 
the influence of the popular Elegiac Sonnets (1784) of Charlotte 
Smith. Like Mrs. Smith, Ashburnham prefers the Shakespearean 
rime-scheme, to which he adheres strictly in all but seven of his 


‘Flowers of Poesy, consisting of Elegies, Songs, Sonnets, etc., Carlisle, 
1798, pp. 57-8. I have been unable to learn anything about Carlile or 
about this volume which is an interesting anthology of contemporary 
poetry containing sonnets by Gray, Charlotte Smith, Helen M. Williams, 
Coleridge, Charles Lloyd, and R. Anderson, and other kinds of verse by 
Burns, Rogers, and Peter Pindar. 

* Three parodies by Bowles’s quatorzians which appear in A Sequel to 
the “ Rejected Addresses,” by Another Author (1813, pp. 80-82) have 
some interest especially as eighteenth-century sonneteers were rarely bur- 
lesqued. 
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forty-three sonnets. Yet he is more religious than she, fonder of 
nature and of abstractions, and even more free from any hint of 
the divine fire. In his notes he points out borrowings from Gray 
(4), Milton (4), Pope (3), Shakespeare (3), Thomson (2), Hor- 
ace (2), Cowper (1), Goldsmith (1), Mason (1), Smart (1), 
Congreve (1), and Home’s Douglas—a list illuminating not alone 
for this volume but for the period. 

Some of Ashburnham’s verses illustrate a point that is more 
obvious in the ten Petrarchan sonnets included in John Bidlake’s 
Poems (1794),—that not all quatorzains dealing with nature are 
derived from Bowles. Cowper is more likely to have been Bidlake’s 
model, for to him nature suggested moral lessons not pensive 
memories and he described, not places but objects—a bird, the 
moon, the sea, winter. Unfortunately, the close observation which 
mitigates the turgid conventionality of his blank-verse is lacking in 
his sonnets. They are accordingly much like and scarcely any bet- 
ter than the two drawn from The Rural Lyre in 1796 by Ann 
Yearsley, the Bristol milk woman whom Hannah More “ discov- 
ered,” ? or the one which the invalid, Maria Logan, published a few 
years earlier. It is some relief to turn from such pieces to one 
that does not pretend to inspiration, to the sole venture into this 
field of Christopher Anstey of New-Bath-Guide fame,—“ A Sonnet, 
Written in the Year 1795, Occasioned by the Late Scarcity of 
Grain, and Inscribed to the Author’s Three Periwigs.” ® 

Such facetiousness is rare, for eighteenth-century sonneteers fol- 
lowed Milton not in his humorous “ Petrarchian stanzas” but in 
those he wrote on some occasion or addressed to a friend. One of 
the few unrecorded occasional pieces that I have found, other than 


*In three of the seven (XII, XXX, XXXVIII), a rime used earlier in the 
sonnet is repeated, apparently through carelessness or inadvertence; four 
(XV, XXXIV, XL, XLI) combine the Petrarchan with the Shakespearean 
arrangement of rimes (abba cdde effe gg). Number mr is octosyllabic. 

7 Pp. 92-3. “ Lactilla,” as Mrs. Yearsley was dubbed, published two son- 
nets (“On the snowdrop,” “For June 26, 1794”) in the Huropean Maga- 
zine, xxvi (1794), 63, and two (“ Anarchy,” “ Peace”)in the Universal 
Magazine, xcviii (1796), 360. All six are Shakespearean save that in two 
the second quatrain is ecdd. 

8 Poems on Several Occasions, 2 ed., York, 1793, p. 16. The rime-scheme 
is Shakespearean. Miss Logan, after seven years of uninterrupted sickness, 
wonders why she cannot die. 

* Poetical Works, 1808, p. 362. The rimes are abba cdde effe gg. 
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those written to persons, is “The Dying Sinner” by the wealthy 
brewer and prolific translator, Edward Burnaby Greene.’® This 
was suggested by its author’s fable, “The Youth and the Philoso- 
pher.” Greene’s two other sonnets are addressed to men. One is 
appended, after an advertisement of a few of his works, to his 
Strictures Upon a Pamphlet intitled, Cursory Observations on the 
Poems Attributed to Rowley (1782). It has the heading “To the 
lernede DEANE Percy” and begins, 


Percy, of Poetes olde, wythe balade clere. 


The last line, an alexandrine, is followed by the author’s full name 
and “Kensington, March 12, 1782.” Through the kindness of 
Messrs. Pickering and Chatto, I learn that a pencilled note in their 
copy (catalog 255, item 2377) of the “Sonnet, addressed to... 
the Earl of Carlisle, on his Four Poems, 1773” (Strawberry Hill 
Press), interprets the initials “ E. B. G.” printed at the foot of the 
piece as Edward Burnaby Greene. Although, like the lines to 
Percy, it employs the Shakespearean rime scheme and preserves 
the turn, it is otherwise of the eighteenth-century Miltonic variety. 
This will be clear from the first line, 


Howard! tho oft in Pleasure’s myrtle bow’rs. 


Sonorous Miltonic lines beginning with vocatives also mark the 
Petrarchan sonnet signed “ B. B.” which F. N. C. Mundy included 
in his volume, Needwood Forest (Lichfield, 1776), the two irregu- 
lar quatorzains with couplet endings which “G. L. W.” prefixed 
to his Fabliaux or Tales, Abridged from French Manuscripts of the 
AIIth and XIIIth Centuries by M. Le Grand, Selected and Trans- 
lated into English Verse (1796), and the truly “ Petrarchian 
stanza ” placed at the beginning of Runic Odes Imitated from the 
Norse Tongue in the Manner of Mr. Gray (1781). This last is 
the only quatorzain written in English by Thomas James Mathias, 
author of The Pursuits of Literature. It is addressed to Gray; 
yet the order of the rimes, the preservation of the pauses and turn, 
and the absence of run-over lines, point not to the sonnet to Rich- 
ard West but to the Italian poetry which Mathias greatly admired. 
Such is obviously the case with the four sonnets Mathias wrote in 


1° Poetical Essays, 1771 (not 1772 as the DNB. says). The rimes are 
abba aabb cd ed cd. 
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Italian, although one of them is a translation of Gray’s poem to 

Another of these Miltonic sonnets with initial vocatives has 
recently been printed in The Unpublished and Uncollected Letters 
of William Cowper (1925). Addressed to Richard Phillips, who 
was imprisoned for selling Paine’s Rights of Man, and sent to 
Samuel Rose, June 18, 1793, it came at the close of the year and 
a half in which Cowper composed nearly all his sonnets..* It 
employs the Petrarchan octave with a final couplet, Cowper’s favor- 
ite arrangement of rimes, which his translation of Milton’s Italian 
sonnets seems to have suggested to him. Its Miltonic quality is 
seen in the first two lines: 


Phillips—the Suff’rer less by Law than Pow’r, 
Though prison’d in an adamantine hold. 


Doubtless many other sonnets of friendly address remained in 
manuscript. One of these, irregular in its rime-scheme, was writ- 
ten to Hester Mulso, who later became Mrs. Chapone, by Thomas 
Edwards, the father of the eighteenth-century sonnet. Richard- 
son, to whom Edwards sent his effusion on February 28, 1752, 
probably found its first line, 


Smit with the blaze of Virtue’s lovely form 
more alluring than we do.’* 


Edwards’s distinction of being the first of the revivors of the 
sonnet to print his verses in book form would be taken from him if 
David Mallet had, as has often been asserted, prefixed the seven 
pairs of heroic couplets on his wife to the first edition of his Amyn- 
tor and Theodora (1747). But as neither the first ror second 
issues of the work contain the lines, they are interesting chiefly as 
illustrating, both in form and in style, the transition from the sev- 


1 Canzoni e Prose Toscane di T. J. Mathias, Londra, 1808, pp. 33-6. All 
four are addressed to persons. 

18 His last, the second to Hayley, was cnclosed in a letter written only 
two days later, June 20. 

®T am indebted to Professor Alan D. McKillop of The Rice Institute 
Texas, for my knowledge of this sonnet, which he found among the Rich- 
ardson papers, and for calling my attention to the sequence by Charles 
Emily which is discussed below. Mr. McKillop’s article, “ Some Details 
of the Sonnet Revival” (MLN., xxxrx, 1924, 438-40) should be consulted. 
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enteenth to the eighteenth-century quatorzain.** An earlier transi- 
tional piece, a bit of pious moralizing entitled “ Death ” which was 
included in the anonymous Christian Poet (1735), has little in 
common with the quatorzains written a few years later.’® 

Death is, however, the subject of a series of eighteen unusual 
sonnets written about 1760 but not published until 1781.7° They 
were the work of Charles Emily, a Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and were probably influenced by the vogue of Young’s Night 
Thoughts (1742-5), Blair’s Grave (1743), Hervey’s Meditations 
among the Tombs (1746), Warton’s Pleasures of Melancholy 
(1747), and Gray’s Elegy (1751). In spite of conventionality, 
inflated diction, and rhetorical style, they sweep along with a son- 
orous dignity that places them among the more impressive products 
of the Grave-yard School. Prosodically they are especially interest- 
ing. For one thing, they represent, so far as we know, the only 
sonnet sequence except “ Perdita” Robinson’s Sappho and Phaon 
which was produced in the eighteenth century. Then, too, the final 
line of each is an alexandrine. Again, although the rimes are regu- 
lar (arranged in the Shakespearean order), the extensive use of 
inverted word order, run-over lines, internal pauses, and other fea- 
tures of Miltonic blank verse together with the complete disregard 


of the traditional stops after the fourth and eighth lines tend to 
obscure the rime and, as the successive sonnets are often closely 
connected, to produce the effect of a single poem in stanzas of blank 
verse. 


14 Another poem of seven couplets, not called a sonnet but entitled “On 
an Unsociable Family ”, occurs on page 113 of Elizabeth Hand’s Death of 
Ammon (Coventry, 1789). Couplet sonnets are not rare in the eighteenth 
century; Cowper wrote one and so did Burns. 

15 The earliest example of the new type of which we know is the anony- 
mous “Sonnet, in Imitation of Milton’s Sonnets” that appeared in the 
London Magazine for July, 1738. Mr. G. F. Evans, who first called atten- 
tion to the sonnet in The Christian Poet (MLN., xxxtx, 1924, 184-5), 
pointed that it has the same subject and the same unusual sestette as 
Walsh’s quatorzain (1708). Possibly the Italian sonnet “ Londra” (Rime, 
1717) of Paolo Rolli, who published an Italian translation of Paradise 
Lost in 1735 while he was tutor in Italian to the English royal family, had 
some influence. 

1¢ They must have been written between 1758, when Sir John Armytage 
(to whose death the tenth sonnet refers) was killed, and 1762 when Emily 
himself died. They were printed in a semi-annual miscellany, The Lady’s 
Poetical Magazine, or Beauties of British Poetry, 1 (1781), 342-50. 
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Of the sonnets we have been examining, a few are mildly pleasing 
to-day; the rest probably never gave much pleasure to any one but 
their authors. Yet, taken together, they may help us to realize 
how general even among the humbler versifiers the writing of son- 
nets was and how many of those written were descriptions of nature 
or addresses to friends. There is much moralizing, much pensive- 
ness, some melancholy, and a little of the graveyard. Since most 
of the pieces I have found were written after 1790, it is not sur- 
prising that the influence of Milton and the preference for the 
Petrarchan rime-scheme are less strong than they were at the 
beginning of the sonnet revival. The so-called “Shakespearean ” 
arrangement of rimes was often used but there is no evidence of 
borrowing from any Elizabethan quatorzain. The most original 
feature of the poems is the final alexandrine, which is fairly 


common. 


RayMonp D. HAVENS 


A MANUSCRIPT VERSION OF SHE STOOPS TO 
CONQUER 


In the Larpent Collection belonging to the Huntington Library 
is the licenser’s MS. copy of She Stoops to Conquer, entitled, The 
Novel or Mistakes of a Night. The text is substantially that of the 
printed text, but there are a few variations of interest. First, it 
confirms Horace Walpole’s story of the offence taken by Mrs. 
Rachel Lloyd at a supposed allusion to herself, for in place of the 
name “ Miss Biddy Buckskin ” is found “ Miss Rachel Buckskin.” 
Second, there is evidence that Goldsmith did amend his text in 
accordance with the suggestion of the anonymous critic of the first 
night’s performance,’ for Tony Lumkin’s protestation in Act IV, 
“T’d sooner leave my horse in a pound,” etc. appears in the ex- 
panded form, “I’d sooner leave a hare in her form, the dogs in 
full cry, or my horse in a pound.” Finally Kate’s soliloquy in Act 
IV, “I'll still preserve the character in which I stooped to con- 
quer,” appears as “ I’ll still preserve the character in which I con- 
quer’d,” which simply indicates that the phrase was altered to suit 
the new title, and did not, therefore, suggest the title to Goldsmith. 


2 See the present writer’s Collected letters of Oliver Goldsmith, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1928, p. xl. 
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The main title, “The Novel,” offers a problem, since it seems to 
be entirely inapplicable to the play as we know it. Either it was 
given to the play in an earlier form to which it was appropriate, or 
the word “novel” is used in a sense unfamiliar to the modern 
reader. The first suggestion seems improbable, since it would 
mean that the main plot had undergone a complete revision, whil- 
all other evidence goes to show that only the Tony Lumpkin end 
of the plot was revised. Besides, we have Dr. Johnson’s word for it 
that as late as February 24 “ No name is yet given it.” The second 
suggestion seems likewise beset with difficulties, since the only obso- 
lete sense of “ novel ” which could apply is the meaning “ novelty,” 
which, according to the New English Dictionary, was not used after 
1712. And in either case, it is impossible to show that Goldsmith 
was himself responsible for the suggestion. The title appears only 
on the cover page of the MS. in a hand which is neither Goldsmith’s 
nor that of the copyist of the text, which suggests that it may have 
been added by a third person to satisfy the request of the licenser. 
Whether or not the sub-title, “The Mistakes of a Night,” which 
was of course retained, was here first suggested also remains open 
to question. 


K. C. BALDERSTON 
Wellesley College 


SHERIDAN’S SHARE IN THE STRANGER 


The Stranger as published is ascribed to Benjamin Thompson. 
Preceding the play is an “ Advertisement,” signed B. T., wherein 
the translator acknowledges his “ grateful obligations” to “ Mr. 
Sheridan, who was so kind as to improve its effect by several altera- 
tions and additions.” A comparison of The Stranger with Kotze- 
bue’s Menschenhass und Reue shows three points of difference: 
(1) the names of some of the characters are changed, not merely 
translated; (2) two vaudeville scenes have been added in the 
English version; (3) the English play is considerably shorter than 
the original. Sheridan’s contribution, obviously, is to be found 
among these changes.* 


2 Mr. R. Crompton Rhodes in his The Plays and Poems of Richard Brins- 
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The vaudeville element in the English play consists of a dance 
at the conclusion of Act II and a short scene at the beginning of 
Act IV where the two songs occur. The characters who appear 
in these scenes are not in Kotzebue’s play. They are a group of 
dancers and two singers, Annette and a Savoyard. Bearing no rela- 
tion to the play and contributing nothing to the characterization 
or action, the scenes are nothing more than musical interludes. 
The shortening of The Stranger was brought about by liberal cut- 
ting, frequently to the extent of sacrificing whole scenes. The action 
was thus hastened and the elimination of large quantities of irrele- 
vant philosophizing and sentimentalizing, found in Kotzebue, made 
the piece more compact and better suited than it would otherwise 
have been to the tastes of Sheridan’s audiences. In other respects 
The Stranger follows Kotzebue very closely; and most of the 
speeches, though not always literal translations, render the spirit 
and sense of the German original. 

If the addition of some songs and dances and the cutting of the 
dialogue constitute Sheridan’s small share in The Stranger,—and 
it can hardly be more,—Sheridan has merely done what any pro- 
ducer is likely to do to any play that comes under his direction. 


DovucaLtp MacMILLAN 
The University of North Carolina 


POPE AND BEN JONSON 


In his will, Pope bequeathed his eleven-volume edition of Eras- 
mus to Lord Bolingbroke, his large paper edition of Thuanus to 
Lord Marchmont. Martha Blount was then to choose threescore 
that she fancied; the remainder of the library was to be divided 
between Ralph Allen and Bishop Warburton. No complete list 


ley Sheridam (3 vols., Oxford, 1928) says merely that, except for the song 
“T have a silent sorrow,” “Sheridan’s share in The Stranger was... 
small.” (1m, 255, cf. 330.) 

*One, beginning “To welcome mirth and harmless glee,” is by John 
Grubb; the other is Sheridan’s “I have a silent sorrow here.” 

2 Ruffhead, Life of Alewander Pope (London, 1769), 545-6. 
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of Pope’s books is known to exist, and we are acquainted with the 
whereabouts of but few of them.? 

The Kern sale in January, 1929, brought to light one interest- 
ing item from Pope’s library, the 1692 folio of Ben Jonson’s works 
with the poet’s autograph upon the title-page. Through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Richard Gimbel of Philadelphia, the present owner of 
the book, I was allowed to examine it and copy the annotations. 

In my Pope as Critic (Princeton, 1929), 237-8, I summarize 
the knowledge of Jonson which Pope reveals in his pronounce- 
ments and allusions—a rather considerable knowledge, and express 
my surprise that Jonson did not mean yet more to him. The 
annotated folio bears testimony that Jonson did. It would appear 
likely that Pope at one time intended to bring out an edition of 
Jonson in fashion similar to that of his Shakespeare. Upon the 
front fly-leaf of the volume, under the heading Table to the First 
Part of Ben Jonson, Pope has begun a neat index of admired 
passages from the plays, listed according to topic—such an index 
as those so liberally appended to his Shakespeare.* This index was 
apparently but begun, though it contains twenty-three entries. 
Upon the back fly-leaf, a similar table of passages from Part Two 
of the folio has been commenced. In his edition of Shakespeare, 
Pope distinguished by commas in the margin “some of the most 
shining passages” and prefixed a star to some scenes admired in 
their totality. The same practice was adopted in the Jonson, 
though never carried out with the same fullness. Pope approv- 
ingly marks three passages in Every Man in his Humour, seven in 
Every Man out of his Humour, one in The Poetaster, three in 
Catiline, one in Bartholomew Fair, and seven in The Sad Shep- 
herd.” He has approvingly starred Epigrams XLII and LXV 
(“On Giles and Joan” and “To my Muse”), the Song “ That 
Women are but Men’s Shadows” from The Forest. In Under- 
woods, he has starred “ An Epistle to Sir Edward Sackville” (in 
heroic couplets), A Song, (“ Come, let us here enjoy the shade”), 


* The Centenary Catalogue, Twickenham, 1888, and the catalogue of the 
Dyce Collection in the South Kensington Museum list a small number of 
Pope’s books. 

*The translation of Homer has similar indices (Pope as Critic, 134 
and 81-2). 

*E-C, x, 548, and Pope as Oritic, 149-59. 

5 On Pope’s taste for pastoralism, cf. ibid., 73-5, and especially 155-6. 
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“To ... Lord Weston, An Ode Congratulatory,” and Parts III 
and IV of “Eupheme”; and he has esteemed passages in “The 
Musical Strife,” and “To the Immortal Memory of . . . Lucius 
Cary.” 

In The Poetaster, Act I, Se. I, Tucea describes Homer as having 
“scarce ever made a good meal in his sleep.” Pope has greatly 
helped out the sense by inserting a but before in. 

Pope’s Shakespeare makes a beginning at source attribution.® 
A number of the annotations in the Jonson point out presumed 
indebtednesses to the classics, positing in the margin the verse or 
verses, in Latin, which Jonson appears to have had in mind. These 
annotations thrice quote Juvenal, twice Horace, twice Catullus, 
twice Martial; Plautus, Virgil, and Quintilian’ are each one 
cited; and beside “ The Hour Glass,” Pope has written, “ Trans- 
lated from an Italian poet, Hier. Amaltheo.” * 

We may accept as Pope’s general estimate of Jonson, it would 
appear, the following lines from Francis Beaumont’s commendatory 
poem prefaced to the folio, which Pope has approvingly marked: 

And art three Ages, yet, from understood: 

And (I dare say) in it [Jonson’s work] there lies much Wit 
Lost, till the Readers can grow up to it, 

Which they can ne’er out-grow, to find it ill, 


But must fall back again, or like it still. 
AUSTIN WARREN 


Boston University 


* Tbid., 130. 
7 Opposite Jonson’s entry in Discoveries, “ Custom is the most certain 
Mistris of Language,” etc., Pope has written, “Translated from Quin- 
tilian.” This is the only annotation in the Discoveries, but Pope’s pen has 
dropped a few blots of brown ink on the page where Jonson characterizes 
Shakespere; and, in the preface to his edition of the plays, Pope expressly 
mentions this celebrated passage in the Discoveries. 

® Pope had a fondness for the Italian poets of the Renaissance who 
wrote in Latin, and he included eclogues, odes, and “sylvae” by Amaltheo 
in his Selecta Poemata Italorum Qui Latine Scripserunt. . . . (London, 
1740). Cf. Pope as Critic, 206-7. 
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THE CALL OF ARISTIPPUS 


In his edition of The Letters of Tobias Smollett, M. D. (1926), 
Professor E. S. Noyes states that the poem, The Call of Aristippus, 
was written by Mark Akenside, in reply to John Gilbert Cooper’s 
Epistles to the Great, from Aristippus in Retirement.’ He says 
also that Smollett praised the poem in the Critical Review for 
March, 1758, and made amends for having caricatured Akenside 
(because of his “ excessive love for the ways of the ancients”) in 
Peregrine Pickle; he suggests that he might have been actuated, 
too, by a desire “to contradict an unfavorable notice in the rival 
Monthly Review.” * However, Professor Noyes is, at least in part, 
mistaken in his facts. 

The Call of Aristippus (issued January 24, 1758 *) was the last 
of four epistles published by Dodsley, and was written, not by Aken- 
side, but by Cooper. Although the D.N.B. gives Akenside as the 
author under Akenside, it also gives Cooper under Cooper. Chal- 
mers and Anderson both credit the poem to Cooper, as does Alex- 
ander Dyce in his Memoir of Akenside. Moreover, the editor of 
the Critical Review knew that Cooper was the author, since in 
March, 1758, he comments as follows: 


The author of this short, but agreeable performance, need not perhaps 
have informed us in his title page, that it was written by the same hand, 
to which we are indebted for the three former epistles of Aristippus. 


In his review of the first three Epistles (December, 1757), Smollett 
had written: 


Tho’ there is a mask thrown over the face of the poem, in the shape of 
an advertisement from the editor, in order to conceal the author, it drops 
off in the progress of the piece. This gentleman having fortunately, or 
unfortunately (which ever he pleases to term it) something so remarkable 
in his air and manner, as will always éasily discover him; we may venture 
to pronounce, that like Terence’s beauty, ubi wbi est diu celari non potest; 
and that he must be no great connoisseur in stiles, who does not in the 
epistle to Aristippus find out John Gilbert Cooper, Esq; the author of the 
life of Socrates, and the ode on the tomb of Shakespeare. 


Both the Monthly Review and the Critical Review had previously 
praised Cooper’s work. In December, 1756, Smollett criticized 


1Page 185. 
*Page 184. 


* Ralph Straus, Robert Dodsley (1910), page 364. 
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more or less favorably The Genius of Britain; in May, 1757, he 
defended Cooper very vigorously from an attack by the author of 
An Essay on the Necessity and Form of a Royal Academy, for 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture, upon Cooper’s Letters con- 
cerning Taste, in which, to quote his own words, it “is treated 
with a contempt which it does by no means deserve ”; in Decem- 
ber, 1757, he praised the Epistles. The Monthly Review also had 
commented more or less favorably upon the Life of Socrates in 
November, 1749, and in January, 1758, both praised and con- 
demned the three Epistles. However, about that time, Cooper was 
the object of some far more drastic criticism. 

In the London Chronicle for December 31-January 1, 1758, one 
“W. W.” (was it William Warburton, and a revival of the old 
literary quarrel of 1751 between Warburton and Cooper?*) made 
a scurrilous attack upon Cooper’s Epistles to the Great. Whether 
Smollett rose to Cooper’s defence because of a real admiration for 
his work (as the fact that he defended him against two assailants 
might indicate), whether the article in the London Chronicle and 
the hostility of the Monthly Review were factors, these are ques- 
tions for debate. 

Marion H. ADDINGTON 
New Haven, Connecticut 


COLERIDGE AND MRS. MARY ROBINSON 


Though Mrs. Robinson—called “ Perdita ” because of her part 
in the Winter’s Tale *—has been almost forgotten,? in her own day 
she was very famous. Her beauty and charm during her youth won 
her not only the admiration of Garrick and Sheridan, but the love 


*See Works of Alewander Pope, Esq., with Notes by William Warburton, 
1751 (Fac-simile), 1, 151, and the reply to this, Cursory Remarks on Mr. 
Warburton’s new Edition of Mr. Pope’s Works, by John Gilbert Cooper, 
1751. 

+ Following her performance in the Winter's Tale the Prince Regent 
wrote her a series of letters addressing her as Perdita and signing himself 
Florizel. 

* She is, however, the subject of two modern works of fiction: Perdita, a 
Romance in Biography (S. V. McKower), 1908 and The Exquisite Perdita 
(E. Barrington), 1926. 
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of the Prince Regent, (later George the Fourth) whose mistress 
she became. In her maturer years, after she had been rather ruth- 
lessly cast off by the Prince Regent, she followed an early predilec- 
tion for authorship and became sufficiently celebrated to attract 
the favorable attention of men like Coleridge.® 

It is impossible to say exactly when Coleridge met Mrs. Robinson ; 
but in the interlude in London (when he was writing for the 
Morning Post) between his departure from Nether Stowey and his 
arrival at Grasmere,* he mentions her at least twice in his corres- 
pondence. The two following quotations, taken from letters to 
Southey, show that Coleridge, as was his wont in judging women 
writers, uncritically but chivalrously overestimated “ Perdita’s” 
work. 


I have inclosed a poem which Mrs. Robinson gave me for your “ An- 
thology.” She is a woman of undoubted genius. There was a poem of hers 
in this morning’s paper which both in metre and matter pleased me much. 
She overloads everything; but I never knew a human being with so full 
a mind—bad, good, and indifferent, I grant you, but full and overflowing. 
This poem I asked for you, because I thought the metre stimulating and 
some of the stanzas really good. The first line of the twelfth would of 
itself redeem a worse poem. I think you will agree with me, but should 
you not, yet still put it in, my dear fellow! for my sake, and out of re- 
spect to a woman-poet’s feelings.® 


In the “ Morning Post ” was a poem of fascinating metre by Mary Robin- 
son; *twas on Wednesday, Feb. 26, and entitled the “Haunted Beach.” I 
was so struck with it that I sent to her to desire that [it] might be pre- 


®’ Mrs. Mary Robinson, born in 1758, became the Mistress of the Prince 
Regent in 1780. Deserted by him and in obloquy she retired from active 
life. She died in 1800, but not before she had re-attained some of her old 
celebrity through literature. Her Memoirs and Works were published by 
her daughter in 1801; the latter were republished in 1806, and the former 
in 1895. She was the subject of numerous anonymous attacks, among others 
the most obscene Memoirs of 1784. The account of her in the D.N.B. seems 
rather unfair. 

* Cire. November 17, 1799 to April 21, 1800. 

5 Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (Ed. by E. H. Coleridge], London, 
1895, I, 322. I add E. H. Coleridge’s footnote, hy way of explanation: 
“Mrs. Robinson (‘ Perdita’) contributed two poems to the Annual Anih- 
ology of 1800, ‘ Jasper’ and ‘The Haunted Beach.’ The line which caught 
Coleridge’s fancy, the first of the twelfth stanza, runs thus:— 

‘Pale Moon! thou Spectre of the Sky.’ Annual Anthology, 1800, p. 168.” 
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served in the “ Anthology.” She was extremely flattered by the idea of its 
being there, as she idolizes you and your doings. So, if it be not too late, 
I pray you let it be in. If you should not have received that day’s paper, 
write immediately that I may transcribe it. It falls off sadly to the last, 
wants tale and interest; but the images are new and very distinct—that 
“silvery carpet” is so just that it is unfortunate it should seem so bad, 
for it is really good; but the metre, ay! that woman has an ear.*® 


Soon after his arrival at Keswick, Coleridge composed his A 
Stranger Minstrel,’ “an exceedingly silly copy of verses,” which 
were apparently sent to Mrs. Robinson in a private letter.6 The 
last few lines of the poem will serve to confirm his own judgment: 

Thus spoke the mighty mount! and I 
Made answer, with a deep drawn sigh, 


Thou ancient SKIDDAW! by this tear, 
I would, I would, that she were here. 


Later Coleridge composed three other poems to “ Perdita,” 
“ Alcaeus to Sappho,” “ The Snow-Drop,” and a four-line fragment 
“ O’er her piled grave the gale of Evening sighs.” Mrs. Robinson, 
for her part, composed two poems for Coleridge, “ Ode Inscribed 
to the Infant Son of S. T. Coleridge, Esq.,” and “To the Poet 
Coleridge,” and just before she died she wrote the following pas- 
sage, which Coleridge quotes in an unpublished letter to Poole: 

My little Cottage is retired and comfortable. There I mean to remain 
(if indeed I live so long) till Christmas. But it is not surrounded with 
the romantic Scenery of your chosen retreat: it is not, my dear Sir! the 
nursery of sublime thoughts—the abode of Peace—the solitude of Nature’s 
Wonders. O! Skiddaw! I think if I could but once more contemplate thy 
Summit, I should never quit the prospect till my eyes were closed for ever.?® 


* Letters, Vol. I, p. 331-2. Again I add E. H. Coleridge’s explanatory 
footnote: 
“The winter moon upon the sand 
A silvery carpet made, 
And mark’d the sailor reach the land 
And mark’d his Murderer wash his hand 
Where the green billows played! ” 
“ Annual Anthology, 1800: ‘The Haunted Beach,’ sixth stanza, p. 256.” 
™ The Complete Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge [Ed. by E. H. 
Coleridge] Oxford, 1912, Vol. 1, p. 350. 
8 See the letter to Miss Mary Robinson, quoted later in this article. 


® Poetical Works, Vol. 1, p. 350. 
1° Ms. letter to Poole, in the British Museum, February 1, 1801; a small 
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Shortly after Mrs. Robinson’s death on December 26, 1800, and 
the publication of her Memoirs by her daughter in 1801, this daugh- 
ter sought to immortalize her mother’s memory by the publication 
of a volume containing elegies by her famous literary admirers, 
and apparently wrote to Coleridge asking his advice. The follow- 
ing unpublished letter *t shows not only his exceeding tact and 
frankness, but some of his literary opinions as well. 


Greta Hall, Keswick—Dec. 27, 1802. 

My dear Miss Robinson, I was in Wales when your letter arrived; and am 
even now returning to my home—The cause of the Delay in answering your 
Letter will be my Apology—If I were writing to a mere stranger, or to one 
with whose name I had connected nothing serious or interesting, it would 
be sufficient for me to say (& I could say it with strict Truth) that I have 
almost wholly weaned myself from the habit of making Verses, and for the 
last three years uninterruptedly devoted myself to studies only not quite 
incompatible with poetic composition—Poetic composition has become 
laborious and painful to me—The Gentlemen, with whose names you would 
wish to associate mine, are of such widely diffused literary celebrity, that 
no one will accuse me of a mock humility, or an affectation of modesty, 
when I say (confining my meaning exclusively to literary celebrity) that 
my name would place theirs in company below their rank—But I, you know, 
am not a man of the World; and there are other qualities that I value 
infinitely higher than Talents, or the fame arising from them—among other 
things the use to which those Talents have been applied—Much solitude, 
and absence from cities and from the manners of cities, naturally make 
a man somewhat serious—and in this mood I cannot help writing to you— 
Your dear Mother is more present to my eyes than the paper on which I 
am writing—which indeed swims before my sight—for I cannot think of 
your Mother without Tears—Let not what I say offend you—I conjure 
you, in the name of your dear Mother! let it not do so—others flattered 
her, I admired her indeed, as deeply as others—but I likewise esteemed 
her much, and yearned from my inmost soul to esteem her altogether— 
Flowers, they say, smell sweetest at Eve; it was my Pope, my heartfelt 
wish, my Prayer, my Faith, that the latter age of your Mother would be 
illustrious and redemptory—that to the Genius and generous Virtues of her 
youth she would add Judgment and Thought—whatever was correct and 


portion is given in The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, London, 
1893, p. 625. 

1 Taken from a transcript made by E. H. Coleridge of an unpublished 
letter from Coleridge to Miss Robinson. I wish here to acknowledge the 
kindness of the Rev. G. H. B. Coleridge, not only for permission to use this 
letter but for permission to prepare an edition of Coleridge’s unpublished 
correspondence. 
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dignified as a Poetess, and all that was matronly as Woman.—Such, you 
best know, were her own aspirations—One of her poems written in sickness 
breathes them so well and so affectingly, that I never read it without a 
strange mixture of anguish and consolation—In this Feeling I cultivated 
your Mother’s acquaintance, thrice happy if I could have soothed her 
sorrows, or if the feeble Lamp of my friendship could have yielded her one 
ray of Hope or Guidance—Your Mother had indeed a good, a very good, 
heart—and in my eyes, and in my belief, was in her latter life—a blameless 
Woman—Her memoirs I have not seen—I understood that an exceedingly 
silly copy of Verses, which I had absolutely forgotten the very writing of, 
disgraced one of the volumes—This publication of a private letter (an act 
so wholly unjustifiable, and in its nature subversive of all Social Confi- 
dence) I attributed altogether to the man, at whose shop the volumes were 
published—I was sorry, no doubt, that so very silly a Poem had been pub- 
lished—for your Mother’s sake still more than for my own—yet I was not 
displeased to see my name joined to your Mother’s. I have said every- 
where and aloud that I thought highly both of her Talents and of her 
Heart, and that I hoped still more highly of both—I was not grieved at 
an occasion, which compelled me often to stand forth, as her Defender, 
Apologist, and Encomiast—But, my dear Miss Robinson! (I pray you, 
do not be wounded—rather consider what I am about to say as a pledge 
of my Esteem, and confidence in your honour and prudence, a confidence 
beyond the dictates of worldly caution)—but I have a wife, I have sons, 
I have an infant Daughter—what excuse could I offer to my conscience if 
by suffering my own name to be connected with those of Mr. Lewis, or 
Mr. Moore, I was the occasion of their reading the Monk, or the wanton 
poems of Thomas Little Esqre?** Should I not be an infamous Pander to 
the Devil in the Seduction of my own offspring? My head turns giddy, 
my heart sickens, at the very thought of seeing such books in the hands 
of a child of mine—I neither have or profess an excess of religious Faith 
or Feeling—I write altogether from the common feelings of common Hon- 
esty—The mischief of these misery-making writings laughs at all calcu- 
lations—On my own account therefore I must in the most emphatic manner 
decline all such connection—But I cannot stop here—! Indeed, indeed, I 
write with Tears on my cheek—What, dear Miss Robinson, ought you to 
feel for yourself, and for the memory of a Mother—of all names the most 
awful, the most venerable, next to that of God! On your conduct, on your 
prudence, much of her reputation, much of her justification will ultimately 
depend—Often and proudly have I spoken of you, as being in your manners, 
feelings, and conduct a proof of the inherent purity of your Mother’s 
mind—Such, I am sure, you will always remain—But is it not an over- 
sight & a precipitancy—is it not to revive all which Calumny & the low 
Pride of women (who have no other chastity than that of their mere 


124 pseudonym adopted by Thomas Moore. Thomas Little’s Poetical 
Works were published in London, 1801 seq. 
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animal frames) love to babble of your dear Mother, when you connect her 
posthumous writings with the poems of men whose names are highly 
offensive to all good men and women for the licentious exercise of their 
Talents? It is usual in certain countries to plant the Night Violet on 
Graves, because it sends forth its odours most powerfully during the 
Darkness, and absence of the sun—O dear Miss Robinson! Exert your own 
Talents—do you plant the night violets of your own Genius and Goodness 
on the Grave of your dear Parent—not Hensbane, not Hemlock! Do not 
mistake me! I do not suspect, that the Poems, you mean to publish, have 
themselves aught in the least degree morally objectionable; but the names 
are those of men, who have sold provocatives to vulgar Debauchees, & 
vicious schoolboys—in no other Light can many of their writings be re- 
garded by a Husband and a Father—As to Peter Pindar! By all the Love 
and Honour I bear to your dear Parent’s memory, by the anguish and 
the indignation at my inmost heart, I swear to you that my flesh creeps 
at his name! ! You have forgotten, dear Miss Robinson! Yes, you had 
altogether forgotten that in a published Poem he called an infamous & 
mercenary strumpet “ The Mrs. Robinson of Greece.” ‘Will you permit the 
world to say—her own Daughter does not resent it—her own Daughter con- 
nects the fame of her Mother with that of the man who thus assassinated 
her reputation! No! No! I am sure you had forgotten it—I feel that I 
should insult you if I supposed the possibility of this Letter’s being read 
by any but yourself—It has long been my intention to write a poem of 
some length expressly in honour of your Mother, which I meant to have 
addressed to you, having previously requested your permission—I mention 
this, merely to prove to you, how much I am interested in, how gladly 
I should assent to any plan, that I could think truly honorable to your 
Mother or yourself— 
I remain most sincerely your friend & Wellwisher, 
S. T. Coleridge— 


LESLIE GRices 
Unwwersity of Michigan 


MRS. MANLEY’S TEXTS OF THREE OF LADY 
WINCHILSEA’S POEMS 


Professor Myra Reynolds in the introduction to her edition of 
the poems of Lady Winchilsea postulates a process of oral trans- 
mission which is supposed to have carried along during the eight- 
eenth century at least one of Lady Winchilsea’s poems. She cites 
a letter in which Anna Seward, in 1763, quotes a “little orphan 
ode,” for which, she says, she has searched the poets in vain. Her 
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mother, whom she had often heard repeat it, could give no better 
account of its origin than that she had heard it from a girl who 
was the friend of her youth. The poem turns out to be Lady 
Winchilsea’s “ Progress of Life,’ with certain textual variations 
from the accepted version. 

After the publication of this letter in Walter Scott’s edition of 
Anna Seward’s poetical works (1810), as Miss Reynolds’ notes, a 
correspondent (“J. H. R.”) in The Gentleman’s Magazine (1812) 
reports his discovery of the orphan ode in an old volume of poetry, 
and of the author as “ Anne, Countess of Winchilsea, who lived in 
the reign of Queen Anne.” The second stanza, he observes, is 
printed thus in Miss Seward’s works: 


How pleasing the World’s prospect lies; 
How tempting to look through! 

Parnassus to the Poet’s eyes, 

Nor beauty, with her sweet surprise, 
Can more inviting shew. 


But the second stanza as he found it in turning over a book of 
old poems appears in this way (corresponding to that stanza as 
printed by Miss Reynolds from the 1713 volume of Lady Winchil- 
sea’s poems and the carefully prepared folio manuscript) : 

How pleasing the world’s prospect lies; 
How tempting to look through! 
Not Canaan to the Prophet’s eyes, 


Nor Pisgah, with her sweet surprise 
Can more inviting shew. 


Miss Reynolds suggests that somewhere in the course of oral 
transmission a bit of poetical paganism was substituted for Ardelia’s 
honest Hebraisms. She mentions another manuscript copy of the 
poem found in a volume owned by Mr. George Finch-Hatton. The 
verbal inaccuracies of this version imply, too, she thinks, that the 
poem has been orally transmitted to the writer. Miss Reynolds is 
inclined to find in these facts an indication of an undercurrent of 
popularity for Lady Winchilsea. 

In reading Mrs. Manley’s works I chanced upon evidence that 
leads me to believe that it was Ardelia herself, who (in a fashion 
the reverse of that suggested by Miss Reynolds) substituted the 
“honest Hebraisms ” for her own earlier “ poetical paganism.” 
Mrs. Manley gives three of Lady Winchilsea’s poems in what are 
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probably earlier versions than the texts in the 1713 edition and 


the folio manuscript. 
Mrs. Manley quotes the “Progress of Life” in volume one 
(published May, 1709) of the New Atalantis* with this intro- 


duction (My Lady Intelligence is speaking to Astrea) : 


... There seems nothing in her so commendable, as her Value for the 
fourth Person who was with them in the Coach. The Lady once belonged 
to the Court, but marrying into the Country, she made it her business to 
devote herself to the Muses, and has writ a great many pretty Things: 
These Verses of the Progress of Life, have met with abundance of applause, 
and therefore I recommend them to your Excellency’s Perusal.* 


In the second volume (published October, 1709) Mrs. Manley gives 
“The Hymn,” which she introduces in a somewhat melodramatic 


fashion. Vertue is speaking: 


The Morning Lark calls loudly for the Sun; and see the radiant God 
appears, as if, in answer—Ha! there lies a Paper upon the Ground, what 
is it? ‘Tis imperfect, it seems the Conclusion of a foregoing Poem, 
inscrib’d, A Hymn to Jupiter. Pray read it, and let it be to the Father of 
Gods and Men, as our Morning Orizons and Adorations. 


Intelligence answers: 


Oh, I know it! I assure your excellencies ’tis an admired Piece, and 
wrote by the same Lady, whose Genius had Yesterday the Honour to be 
approv’d by Astrwa in those Verses I shewed her, call’d The Progress of 
Life. These were occasioned by a terrible Hurricane, that not long since 
distress’d not only Atalantis, but all the other Islands of the Mediter- 
ranean. It seems to be heedlessly dropt from the Poem, which is of a much 
greater Length. But to oblige my Lady Vertue in her Devotions, I will not 
now endeavor to search my Memory for them, but instantly entertain 
your Divinities with what we have before us.* 


Mrs. Manley shows her knowledge of Lady Winchilsea’s poetry by 
indicating that she is aware that “The Hymn” is but a part of a 


For convenience I quote in all cases from the collected (seventh) edi- 
tion (4 vols., 1736). The second edition of volume one, published Oct., 
1709, and available in the Harvard College library, gives substantially the 
same text in the passages with which we are concerned, except for some 
minor differences in orthography and punctuation. 

2 Secret Memoirs and Manners of Several Persons of Quality of Both 
Sexes. From the New Atalantis, an Island in the Mediterranean. Lon- 


don, 1736, 1, 149. 
* Tbid., 164, 
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much longer poem (“A Pinparic Porm Upon the Hurricane 
in November, 1703, referring to this Text in Psalm 148, ver. 8. 
Winds and Storms fulfilling his Word. With a Hymn compos’d 
of the 148th Psalm Paraphras’d”). “The Hymn ” follows Intel- 
ligence’s speech in a text presenting interesting differences from 
Miss Reynolds’ text, for which her authority is the edition of 1713. 

These are two cases of Mrs. Manley’s furnishing a printed text 
for a poem of Lady Winchilsea’s as early as 1709. In 1711 she 
supplies one for a third poem, “The Sigh,” in Letter XI of her 
Court Intrigues, in a Collection of Original Letters, from the Island 
of the New Atalantis &c. (London, 1711.) 


My Endeavour has been at length successful; I have found the Lady’s 
Riddle, which I need not tell you is interpreted a Sigh. A famous Poet 
has inverted the Subject in a manner not civil enough for your conver- 
sation; however, if it be Wit, you’ll grant ’tis the worst sort, and that 
nothing is more easie than burlesquing the best things, tho none has suc- 
ceeded in the way, nor ever will, I believe, like Hudibras. 


Then follows “ A Riddle by the Author of the Verses upon the 
Spleen ”—a complete text of “ A Sigh ” presenting differences from 
the later, standard version parallel to the differences from the later 
texts in the poems printed by Mrs. Manley in 1709. 

The differences between the earlier texts (Mrs. Manley’s) and 
the later (Miss Reynolds’s) indicate that the same principles 
of alteration were followed for each of the three poems. The 
changes reveal a capacity in Lady Winchilsea for self-criticism, 
and if not a remarkably improved poetic insight, at least a respect 
for grammar, and a sense of uneasiness with regard to conven- 
tional, neo-classic diction. She considers the fitness of her allu- 
sions to the general subject and character of her poem: in the 
revision, she drops Fortune and Parnassus from a poem of Chris- 
tian meditation, and no longer permits Jove to receive the tribute 
of a hymn, written in emulation and paraphrase of the Psalms, in 
praise of the Christian creator. Changes of this character may 
denote a deepening religious mood, but they need no religious 
motive in addition to the artistic one for their explanation. 

There can be little doubt that the New Atalantis was the not 
very remote source of the “ oral tradition ” which has been credited 
with carrying on “ The Progress of Life” from the earliest years 
of the century. The poetical paganism is in its place, just as in 
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the stanza coming by “ oral tradition ” to Miss Seward, in the ver- 
sion printed by Mrs. Manley: 


How smiling the World’s Prospect lies? 
How tempting to look thro’? 

Parnassus to the Poets Eyes, 

Nor Beauty with a sweet Surprize, 
Does more inviting shew. 


The evidence derived from George Finch-Hatton and Anna Seward 
by Miss Reynolds in support of her belief in an undercurrent of 
popularity for Lady Winchilsea seems quite as important to me as 
an indication of the continuing popularity of the New Atalantis. 
We must remember that Pope, in using its phenomenal vogue to 
point a trifling and contemptuous comparison, conceded it an 
indefinite tenure of public favor: : 


As long as Atalantis shall be read, 
Or the small pillow grace a lady’s bed. 


PauL BunyAN ANDERSON 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


THE TEXT OF BURNS’S PASSION’S CRY 


The text of the poem usually entitled Passion’s Cry is in a most 
unsatisfactory state in all editions of Burns. The poet revised it 
several times, but never published it. Six MS. versions have been 
recorded,’ in addition to an eight-line fragment sent to Clarinda 
in June, 1794.? In their note to the poem Henley and Henderson 
made a number of inaccurate statements which were taken up and 
corrected by Wallace in an appendix to his edition of the Burns- 
Dunlop correspondence,* but though Wallace’s note satisfactorily 


*Henley and Henderson: The Centenary Burns, Edinburgh, 1896, II, 
428. 

? See the Chambers-Wallace Life and Works, Edinburgh, 1896, IV, 128. 
The letter is not dated in the MS., but the date 25 June has been conjec- 
turally supplied by editors because the letter repeats certain phrases 
used in another letter, to Mrs. Dunlop, written from Castle Douglas on that 
date. 

* Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop, London, 1898, pp. 425 ff. 
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outlines the chief stages in the composition of the poem it does 
nothing towards fixing a standard text. To this latter desideratum 
the present paper seeks to contribute. 

The history of the poem is briefly as follows. A portion, be- 
ginning with the quoted couplet “I burn,” etc., from Pope’s Sappho 
to Phaon, was written early in 1788 at the height of Burns’s in- 
fatuation for Clarinda. Between March and June the poet sent a 
copy of this version to Mrs. Dunlop. In January, 1789, Burns, 
then estranged from Clarinda as the result of her wrath over his 
marriage to Jean Armour, took up the poem again, expanding and 
altering it to fit the tragic amour of Mrs. Maxwell Campbell and 
Captain James Montgomerie, in which his sympathies had been 
strongly engaged on the lady’s behalf and against her almost in- 
credibly caddish husband.® This version of the poem Burns sent 
to Alexander Cunningham, 23 January, 1789°; on 5 February he 
sent part of it also to Mrs. Dunlop, explaining that he had altered 
the lines from their previous form “ with a view to interweave them 
in an epistle from an unfortunate lady whom you knew.”* There- 
after the textual history is obscure. Scott Douglas incorporated 
in his text of the poem the eight lines beginning “ In vain would 
Prudence ” which were sent to Clarinda in 1794; Henley and Hen- 


derson, however, rejected Douglas and published these lines as a 
separate fragment. That Douglas was right and the Centenary 
editors wrong is shown by an apparently unrecorded MS. in the 
collection of Mr. Oliver R. Barrett of Chicago. 

This MS. is the first page of a letter—an ordinary quarto sheet 
of post—without date or address. It had best be quoted in full: 


I have at last, my Fair Friend, determined to write you out these lines 
which you were pleased to commend so much.— To tell you the truth, I 
would long ago have written them, but for a certain expence of recollection 
which bankrupts my peace— 


‘This paragraph is mainly an abridgement of Wallace. 

5Cf. his letter to Gavin Hamilton, 8 March, 1787; Chambers-Wallace, 
II, 67. 

* Ibid., III, 37. The complete MS. of this version is now in the Birth- 
place Museum, Alloway. 

™R. B. and Mrs. D., 144. 

* Op. cit., II, 239. 
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“T cannot but remember such things were, 
“ And were most dear to me”. .° 


In vain would Prudence, with decorous sneer, 
Point out a cens’ring world, & bid me fear: 
Above that world on wings of love I rise: 

I know its worst & can that worst depise.— 

‘ Wronged, injured, shunned, unpitied, unredrest; 
‘The mocked quotation of the scorner’s jest ’— 
Let Prudence’ direst bodements on me fall, 
Clarinda, rich reward! o’erpays them all.— 

As low-borne mists before the sun remove, 

So shines, so reigns unrivalled mighty LOVE.— 
In vain the laws their feeble force oppose; 
Chained at his feet, they groan Love’s vanquished foes; 
In vain Religion meets my shrinking eye; 

I dare not combat, but I turn & fly: 

Conscience in vain upbraids th’unhallowed fire; 
Love grasps his scorpions, stifled they expire: 
Reason drops headlong from his sacred throne, 
Thy dear idea reigns, & reigns alone; 

Each thought intoxicated homage yields, 

And riots wanton in forbidden fields.— 

By all on High, adoring mortals know! 

By all the conscious villain fears below! 

By, what, Alas! much more my soul alarms, 
My doubtful hopes once more to fill thy arms! 
E’en shouldst thou, false, forswear each guilty tie, 
Thine, & thine only, I must live & die!!! 


Now for another piece of Poetry of mine, that is also from the heart.— 


That the MS. passed through Dr. Currie’s hands is indicated by 
three variant readings written in a different hand above the origi- 
nals. These are “her decent ” for “ decorous” in line 1; “ slan- 
dered ” for “injured ” in line 5, and “ uncheck’d ” for “ wanton ” 
in line 20. A footnote to the first of these adds, “ Her decent is 
found in a sketch of these lines among his papers & is better than 
decorous wh. is not rythm.” A clue to its date and the addressee 
is furnished by another fragment—like the Barrett MS. a single 
quarto page—in the collection of Mr. John S. Gribbel of Phil- 
adelphia. In this fragment, a copy of the second version of Ban- 
nockburn is followed by this scrap of prose: 


* Macbeth, Iv, ii, misquoted. 
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So much for my two favorite topics, Love & Liberty.— 
A Dieu je vous commende! 
RB 


Though it would require the juxtaposition of the two fragments 
to make the proof conclusive, there is no reason to doubt that the 
Gribbel and Barrett MSS. are the two halves of a single letter, 
which the presence of the revised Bannockburn proves to have been 
written in the autumn of 1793.1° The nature and tone of the prose 
portions are exactly similar to numerous other letters which Burns 
wrote to Maria Riddell at this period, and indicate her as the most 
probable addressee. 

Thus the Barrett MS., if we accept the conjecture that it and the 
Gribbel fragment belong together, gives us a rescension of the poem 
nearly four years later than any of the other dated MSS, and 
proves conclusively that, after his tentative alteration of the lines 
to apply to Mrs. Campbell, Burns reverted to his original intention 
of addressing them to Clarinda. Regardless of its date, the MS.— 
consisting, as it does, of the last sixteen lines of the Campbell- 
Montgomerie version suffixed by a hitherto unrecorded couplet to 
“Tn vain would Prudence ”—demonstrates that Douglas was right 
in assuming that the fragment sent to Clarinda in 1794 was part of 
Passion’s Cry. If Burns’s poems are ever re-edited, both these ver- 
sions should be printed in full. The one applied to Mrs. Campbell 
should be based either on the Cunningham copy or—if it can be 
located—on the MS. listed in E. C. Bigmore’s reprint of the cata- 
log of the great Burns sale of 1861 %?; for the Clarinda version 
the Barrett MS. should be accepted as the primary text. 


J. De Lancey Frrauson 


Ohio Wesleyan University 


1°The revised version was sent to George Thomson on a date which 
Wallace’s reading of the postmark on the cover of the letter gives as 8 
Sept., 1793, and my reading as 3 Sept. 

11 After an absence of several months in England, Maria Riddell returned 
to Woodley Park in the autumn—apparently October—of 1793. Burns 
wrote her an unusual number of notes and letters during the last three 
months of the year, because her husband was absent on a voyage to the 
West Indies and in his absence she was too discreet to invite Burns to 
her home. 
12 Mentioned by Henley and Henderson, II, 428, but not seen by them. 
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THE PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF JUAN RUIZ 


As no contemporary paintings, statues, or descriptions exist of 
the greatest bard of mediaeval Spain, one will never be able to 
prove just what this intriguing character looked like. In his 
famous Libro de buen amor, Juan Ruiz, speaking of himself as 
the Archpriest, draws what critics usually regard as an authentic 
personal portrait.1 Wishing to seduce Lady Garoga, he sends to 
her his wheedling old bawd who, having roused the lady’s interest, 
proceeds to describe the Archpriest as follows: 


1845 Sefiora,—dis la vieja,—yol veo amenudo: 
el cuerpo ha bien largo, miembros grandef e trefudo; 
la cabecga non chica, vellofo, pefcogudo, 

el cuello non muy luengo, caboo prieto, orejudo. 


Laf cejaf apartadac, prietaf como cabron, 
el fu andar enfie{to bien como de pauon, 
fu pafo [fofegado e de buena Ragon, 
la fu naris ef luenga, ef[to le defconpon. 


las enciuaf bermejas E la fabla tunbal, 
la boca non pequena, labros a comunal, 
maf gordos que delgados, bermejos como coral, 
laf efpaldao byen grandef, lac mufiecaf atal. 


lof ojos ha pequefios, efvn poquillo bago, 
los pechos delanteros, bien trifudo el braco, 

bien conplidag lao piernac, del pie chico pedaco; 
Sefiora, del non vy maf, por fu amor voo abrago. 


Ef ligero, valiente, byen mancebo de diac, 
fabe los Infrumentoo e todac jugleriac, 
dofieador alegre para laf gapataf miaf, 
tal ome como e[te non ef en todae eriaf.? 


Since scholarship is constantly destroying the romantic, pictur- 
esque and interesting beliefs which time has handed down, perhaps 
I may be pardoned for raising certain doubts as to why the above 
lines should not be regarded as authentic self-portraiture. To 


1Cf. Puyol, Hl Arcipreste de Hita; E. Mérimée, Précis Whist. de la 
litt. esp. (10th ed.); G. T. Northup, Introd. to Sp. Lit., 1925; Romera- 
Navarro, Historia de la Lit. esp., 1928. 

2 Jean Ducamin, Juan Ruiz/arcipreste de Hita/Libro de buen amor/texte 
du XIVe siécle. ... Toulouse, 1901. I give only the Salamanca text. 
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begin with, one should recall that Ruiz is here painting in his 
usual dramatic fashion what he also did in the Melon-Endrina 
episode, that is the enkindling of love in the heart of a virtuous 
woman by the blandishments of a tricky bawd. Naturally, there- 
fore, when the lady asks for a description of the Archpriest, the 
crone feels, in the interests of success, compelled to represent the 
young cleric in the most attractive colours. Accordingly he is 
portrayed as talented, gallant, discreet and endowed with a splendid 
physique. It is, of course, by no means impossible that the 
Archpriest may have corresponded to this ideal, but broad shoulders, 
out-swelling chest, huge arms and thighs occur over and over again 
in mediaeval descriptions of doughty wights. Their very triteness 
robs the picture of individuality. What lover in that boisterous 
head-thwacking age could afford not to be so endowed. Trotacon- 
ventos says, for example, that he is very tall, but in what country 
is a tall man not desired by women. L/altezza e mezza bellezza; 
the old bawd is merely outliuing, after the conventional pattern, 
a physically perfect lover. 

Yet apart from this stale recital of excellencies there is mention 
of further details much more significant because of their ugliness: 
hairiness, long ears, great nose, and big mouth, traits which are 
particularly interesting as they seem to bespeak individuality. 
One’s first impression is that here surely is realism. Like the 
mole on Helen’s thigh, its very mention carries conviction of truth. 
Why, indeed, one asks, in a catalogue of handsome and manly 
traits, should ugly ones intrude if they had no actual existence? 
Neverthless, unconventional as some of these details may seem, 
they are really the most universal of all conventionalities—universal 
that is to a certain ubiquitous class known only too well to the 
pious Archpriest. Besides broad shoulders, deep chest and large 
thighs there are other physical peculiarities widely recognized as 
possessing an esoteric, erotic significance. 

The first of these is hairiness. One of the commonest of all 
folk superstitions is that which conceives physical power to be 
bound up with the hair. Among those gods, demi-gods, and sprites 
where sexual potency is a salient characteristic one finds hair in 


* James George Frazer, The Golden Bough (1 vol. abridged ed.), New 
York, 1923. Page 680 ff. Also by the same author, Folk-lore in the Old 
Testament (1 vol. abridged ed.), New York, 1923. page 269 ff. 
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abundance. Priapus wears a great tuft of hair and a long beard, 
and the goatish satyrs are covered with hair even on their human 
parts. That this idea of hairiness as an indication of erotic 
puissance did not die out but rather spread over all Europe is 
indicated by a mass of epigrams upon the subject most of which 
are too foul to quote.* Regnier has softened the French observation 
in the following lines: 


Le poil est un signe de force, 
Et ce signe a beaucoup d’amorce 
Parmi les femmes du mestier.® 


Trotaconventos comments upon the darkness of his hair, another 
significant detail, for apart from a quasi-scientific connection be- 
tween pigmentation and glandular activity, there is a wide-spread 
folk belief that white hair and burnt out sexual vigor go hand in 
hand. Rabelais makes frére Jean exclaim with some feeling: 


Par ma soif, mon amy, quand les neiges sont és montaignes, je diz la teste 
et le menton, il n’y a pas grand chaleur par les valées de la braguette.— 
Tes males mules, respondit Panurge. Tu n’entends pas les Topiques. 
Quand la neige est sus les montaignes, la fouldre, l’esclair, les lanciz, le 
mau lubec, le rouge grenat, le tonnoire, la tempeste, tous les diables sont 
par les vallées. .. Tu me reproches mon poil grisonnant, et ne consydere 
poinct comment il est de la nature des pourreaux, és quelz nous voyons la 
teste blanche, et la queue verde, droit et vigoureuse.*® 


The reverse of the medal is that dark hair betokens potency.’ 
Trotaconventos may wish by this color to depict not only a young 
man but a sexually virile one. 

Stanza 1486 mentions eyebrows; their coal-black hue, like that 


‘ Except perhaps in some diluted and rather equivocal saws: “ El hombre 
velloso es hombre poderoso” and “ Hombre peludo haz’ mucho desnudo.” 
These, and others are evidently inspired by the Latin, “ Vir pilosus, aut 
fortis aut luxuriosus,” which in turn has filled the romance tongues with 
such proverbs as, for example, the Italian: “Ome peloso, o forte o lus- 
surioso ” and “Un gal senza cresta 1’ un capon, e un omo senza mostaci 
Vé un mincion.” In English we have similarly delicate observations. 

5 Mathurin Regnier, Discours d’une maquerelle, in Oeuvres Completes, 
edited by E. Courbet, Paris, 1875. page 197. 

* Book III, chapter xxviii. 

7 A number of Italian epigrams connect dark hair with passion in women, 
as: “La mora la vol, la bionda la pol,” and “Tol la mora per morosa, e, 
la bionda per to sposa.” 
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of the hair, again denoting sexual puissance. But the poet further 
observes that the Archpriest’s brows do not meet. Now the eye- 
brows, too, are recognized as barometers of erotic vigor. Our 
modern languages furnish innumerable epigrams on this topic 
likewise too filthy to quote. Sir Richard Burton expresses the 
general idea of the eyebrow-index when he says: 


The eyebrows disclose 
How the lower wig grows.® 


But that is insufficient; there are many other esoteric meanings. 
In Sicily and in Andalusia joined brows are popularly supposed to 
be the badge of the pederast. Since Spain, where the Arabs intro- 
duced many forms of this “ higher Malthusianism ”, lies within the 
“sotadic zone” it might have been quite pertinent for the old 
bawd to clear the Archpriest of the slightest suspicion of this 
filthy vice, a vice, by the way, unfortunately cften imputed to 
members of the priesthood.® Apart from this lewd superstition, 
connected eyebrows are widely regarded—and this in spite of the 
ancient Greek ideal of “ married brows ”—as a mark of the witch 
or vampire.? In that case, Trotaconventos would again be justi- 
fied in observing that the Archpriest had no connections with 


demonology. 

Most interesting of all erotic folk beliefs is that which associates 
length of nose with the proportions of the male generative mem- 
ber.1_ Trotaconventos affirms that the lover’s nose is so long as 


8 Alf Laylah wa Layla, a Plain and Literal Translation of the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments. . . (privately published by the Burton Club sans 
date and place) Vol. I, page 350, note 1. 

® Of the numerous unjust epigrams on this phase of the subject, the only 
one with sufficient wit to tempt quotation is the famous, “ Ci-git un Jesuite, 
en passant serre les fesses et passe vite.” 

10 J. W. Wickwar, Witchcraft and the Black Art, New York, 1926, page 
41. Also Burton, op. cit., Vol. I, page 266, note 2, speaks of such eyebrows 
as follows; “A great beauty in Arabia and the reverse in Denmark, Ger- 
many and Slav-land where it is a sign of being a were-wolf or a vampire.” 
In Greece also it denotes a “ Bruckolak” or vampire. 

™ Most of the apothegms on this subject are too vile to be quoted. May 
it suffice to observe that it is the widest spread of any popular erotic belief. 
Possibly one or two epigrams may be pardoned on account of their anti- 
quity when clothed in venerable Latin. From the Salernitan school comes 
the following: “Si vis cognoscere fusum, aspice nasum,” and “ Noscitur a 
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to descompon the harmony of his features. Certainly, if there 
were any truth in this belief, one familiar with the Libro de buen 
amor could scarcely help but imagine the Archpriest as endowed 
with a tremendous probiscus. Doubtless in that symbol-loving, 
dark age the same pride was attached to the possession of a nasal 
member of heroic size as was felt in the ownership of a richly 
bedizened braguette. Trotaconventos, therefore, is boasting of the 
sexual potency of the lover rather than realistically attempting to 
describe the actual Archpriest. 

Less obscene though almost as widely circulated is the belief 
which gauges virility by depth of voice. Easy it is to understand 
how such a superstition could come about inasmuch as a deepening 
of the voice at puberty actually heralds the approach of sexual 
vigor ** while a senile squeak proclaims its disappearance. Further- 
more the idea that a bass voice indicates “ proficiency at love” 
is not without a shade of scientific basis.1* As to the extent of 


labiis quantum sit virginis antrum; noscitur a naso quanta sit hasta viro.” 
Rabelais, it may be remembered (Bk. I, ch. xl), after discoursing upon 
long and short noses, ends his edifying chapter with the famous adage, “ Ad 
formam nasi cognoscitur ad te levavi.” Perhaps, too, one may cite a cur- 
ious Calabrian saying: “Tu chi tieni ssu biellu nasu, ma lu mis é cchitt 
curiusu; quandu senti l’adduru d’u casu, si fa tisu como nu fusu.” Also 
one of the least offensive Spanish dicta on the subject may be excused; “Gra’ 
naso con gran boca, gran pija con gran cojio toca.” 

In a very interesting study, Le visage de Frangois Rabelais, in RSS., 
XIII, 112-129, Abel Lefranc attempts to show that under the anagram 
Alcofribas Nasier, Rabelais was called “ nosey ” for the same reason which 
we have noted for Trotaconventos’ so describing Ruiz. M. Lefranc cites a 
number of aphorisms on the subject and notes also a very curious medical 
work by a XVI century doctor which attempts to confute this famous 
“nose fallacy.” 

12 Thus another old bawd, Celestina, a direct descendant of Trotaconven- 
tos, exclaims pointedly to Parmeno, “ Que la voz tienes ronca, las baruas 
te apuntan. Mal sosegadilla deues tener la punta de la barriga.” Fernando 
de Rojas, La Celestina (Clas. cast., ed. Cejador), Madrid, 1917. Vol. J, 
page 95. 

18 Havelock Ellis, Man and Woman, New York, 1914, p. 322, has a very 
curious note on the relation between voice and sex activity. “ Delauny re- 
marks that while a bass need not fear any kind of sexual or other excesses 
so far as his voice is concerned, a tenor must be extremely careful and 
temperate. Among prostitutes, it may be added, the evolution of the voice 
and of the larnyx tends to take a masculine direction. This fact, which is 
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this belief, the countless vulgar jokes on the subject furnish 
ample proof. May we not believe then that Trotaconventos’ men- 
tion of the fabla tunbal is intended to indicate that Archpriest’s 
masculinity ? 

Somewhat allied to the voice and virility belief is one connect- 
ing potency with the size of the neck.1* The bull and the boar, 
both remarkably endowed with tremendous necks, have from very 
early times been regarded as symbols of erotic vigor. That the 
bull-necked, pescogudo Archpriest with his cuello non muy luengo 
was likewise favored is therefore a possible interpretation. The 
large mouth however, with its lips mas gordos que delgados, 
has long been known among phrenologists, character analysts, and 
their learned ilk as indicating a gross, sensual nature.** It is not 
at all improbable that a carnal interpretation is there also intended. 

As to the ears, there, too, unless one would explain the use of 
the word orejudo as due to the exigencies of rhyme, one may 
discern a hidden allusion. Does not the current Spanish expression 
orejas de sdtiro carry with it not only a reference to their goat-like 
shape but also to the goatish sexual propensities of the individual 
in question ? ** 


fairly obvious, has been accurately investigated at Genoa by Professor 
Masini, who finds that among 50 prostitutes, 29 showed in a high degree 
the deep masculine voice, while the larnyx was large and the vocal chords 
resembled those of man; only 6 out of the 50 showed a normal larnyx; 
while of 20 presumably [sic!] honest women only 2 showed the ample mas- 
culine larnyx. (Archivo di Psichiatria, XIV, 145.).” 

14 Again may I invoke, not without a feeling of scholarly trepidation, 
the “ sexpert ” Havelock Ellis for another odd note, op. cit., p. 319. “ Catul- 
lus refers to the influence of the first sexual intercourse in causing a 
swelling of the neck, and it is a very ancient custom to measure the necks 
of newly-married women in order to ascertain their virginity. This custom 
has not yet quite died out in the south of France. Heidenreich found that 
a similar swelling occurs in men at the commencement of sexual relations.” 

18 Many sayings connect sensuality with the mouth and lips: “ Lavro 
sutilo, omo bilioso, lavro grosso, omo lussurioso ”; “‘ Da la boca se conosse 
la parona de casa,” and “ Facci di chiattija e culu di maijia.” 

16 Large ears seem to suggest large testicles. On this, G. H. Luquet in an 
article, Sur un cas d’homonymie graphique: sex et visage humain, writes, 
“ . . . Voreille, ot elle est placée peut évoquer l’idéé d’un testicule vu par 
transparence, représentation fréquente dans les graffiti.” Page 203 of vol. vir 
of the Anthropophyteia, Jahrbiicher fiir Folklorestische Erhebungen und 
Forschungen zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der geschlechtichen Moral, ed. by 
F. 8S. Kraus, Leipzig, 1910. 
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Of course, in the search for esoteric meanings one should never 
blind one’s mind to the fact that Trota’s picture of the bard may 
have been real, and that the numerous details of the conventional 
gallant’s physique may actually have happened to apply to Ruiz. 
Still, as the erotic implications are so numerous and so pointed, 
one may be justified in suspecting that the sly poet no more 
figured in his self portrait than he did in the Melon-Endrina 
episode when he lapsed into the first person. The realism of both 
may have been the Aristotelian “higher reality” of all great 
fiction—something, that is, which plausibly could be true but 
actually never was. The graphic picture of the Archpriest, there- 
fore, is very real just because it easily could but perhaps never did 


resemble the actual Juan Ruiz. 
ExisHa K. Kane 


University of Tennessee 


THE SOURCE OF ZOLA’S MEDICAL REFERENCES IN 
LA DEBACLE 


In the researches to which Emile Zola devoted himself for nearly 
a year, between 1868 and 1869, to prepare himself to write the 
Histotre naturelle et sociale d'une famille sous le second Empire, 
books of a scientific nature especially aroused his interest. In his 
study, Comment Emile Zola composait ses romans, M. Henri Massis 
mentions some of the treatises from which Zola drew his biological 
and physiological theories and beliefs upon which he conceived and 
erected the framework of his novels. He lists the Traité de l’ Héré- 
dité naturelle of Dr. Prosper Lucas, 1850; the Structure et Phy- 
siologie animales of Ach. Comte, 1852; Claude Bernard’s Legons de 
physiologte expérimentale appliquée a la médecine, and some others. 
Such works served to give Zola his general scientific background 
and outlook. When a specific problem confronted him, however, 
he had recourse to a specific treatise on the subject. Thus M. 
Massis shows that in preparing l’Assommoir, he read carefully, and 
borrowed copiously, from a work entitled: Question sociale: Le 
Sublime ou le Travailleur, comme il est en 1870 et ce qu'il peut 
étre, by D. P.2 


4A. Lacroix-Verboeckhoven et Cie, éditeurs, 1870. 
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In writing certain passages in La Débdcle, Zola had recourse to a 
clinical work, then recently published, which M. Massis fails to men- 
tion. “ C’est surtout des médecins et des savants que j’ai abusé, wrote 
Zola: “je n’ai jamais traité une question de science ou abordé 
une maladie, sans mettre toute la Faculté en branle.”? He was 
true to this precept in this particular instance. It will be remem- 
bered that during the battle at Sedan, Bouroche is shown fever- 
ishly and skillfully making numerous amputations of arms and 
legs. On two occasions the operations are described rather min- 
utely. Both the surgical terms involved and the methods of ampu- 
tation described are derived from a work on surgery that ap- 
peared in 1885, that is seven years before La Débdcle, the Précis de 
Manuel Opératoire by L. H. Farabeuf. Zola confines himself to 
summaries of the many pages which Farabeuf devotes to his sub- 
ject. A few brief parallel passages will illustrate the extent of 
Zola’s borrowings. Farabeuf speaks of “Ja désarticulation de 
Vépaule par le procédé de Lisfranc ... difficile, mais trés 
rapide,” * and Zola, describing an operation on one of the wounded, 
also speaks of “la désarticulation d’une épaule, daprés la méthode 
de Lisfranc, . . . quelque chose de... prompt.”* Farabeuf fur- 
ther qualifies it as an “opération qui devient ainsi d’une sécurité 
absolue et d’une grande élégance,” * and Zola repeats: “une jolie 
opération, quelque chose d’élégant.”*® Farabeuf then directs the 
“ aide ” to place “ les doigts dans l’aisselle,’ and Zola also makes the 
“aide” place “les quatre doigts sous lVaisselle.” And when Fara- 
beuf directs him “ de plonger le pouce de sa main antérieure dans 
la plaie.”* Zola has “ L’aide avait fait glisser ses pouces, pour 
boucher l’artére humérale.” ® 

The next major operation described in detail is that performed 
on Captain Beaudoin. Farabeuf, describing the amputation of the 
leg by the “ méthode circulaire,” says: “Pour couper la peau en 
bon lieu, marquez d’abord, a cing doigts environ au-dessous de 
Pinterligne féméro-tibial sensible de chaque c6té du tendon sensi- 


* Quoted by Henri Massis, op. cit., p. 167, note 1. 
* Op. cit., p. 374. 

* La Débacle, Charpentier ed., 1921, m, 13. 

5 Op. cit., p. 355. 

* Op. cit., p. 13. 

7 Op. cit., p. 364. 

* Op. cit., p. 13. 
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ble, le point ow vous scierez les os.”* Zola makes Bouroche carry 
this out: “d’une rapide incision circulatre, le major coupa la peau, 
au-dessous du genou, cing centimetres plus bas que Vendroit ow il 
comptait scier les os.” *° Then Farabeuf writes: “ Pincez mainte- 
nant la partie antérieure de la peau, détachez-la du tibia .. . et 
faites-en un retroussis . . .” which Zola renders: “1 détacha la 
peau, la releva tout autour, ...” Farabeuf proceeds to the saw- 
ing of the bone. “La compresse a trois chefs est placée,. .. la 
scie .. . prend de nouveau sur le tibia, puis sur le péroné, et,... 
divise les deux os en travers .. .” 74 And Zola notes: “Il dénuda 
le tibia et le péroné, introduisit entre eux la compresse a trois 
chefs... . Puis, d’un trait de scie unique, il les abattit.” 7” 
Zola never copied slavishly. He borrowed his information wherever 
he found it, often indiscriminately. In describing the surgical 
operations as he found them in Farabeuf, he does not follow the 
methods which the latter suggested as the best. But that was im- 
material to Zola. He was not a surgeon. He borrowed what he 
could best assimilate, and what he could best render through the 
magnifying glass of his wonderful imagination. 


S. A. RHODES 


College of the City of New York 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE ORIFLAMME?* AND THE 
NAIN* TOWARDS ROMANTICISM 


The statement is frequently made that in the battle between 
classicism and romanticism the newspapers which were liberal in 
politics were reactionary in literature, while the royalist papers 
supported the new productions and theories of the romanticists. 
This point of view is true in general, but should not be taken too 


Op. cit., p. 565. 
2° Op. cit., p. 18. 
™ Op. cit., pp. 566-567. 

12 Op. cit., p. 18. 

1 L’Oriflamme, journal de littérature, des sciences et arts, d’histoire, et de 
doctrines religieuses et monarchiques. J. G. Dentu, Paris, 17 juillet 1824— 
16 juillet 1825, 52 nos. 4 vol. 80, 

2 Le Nain, journal des théatres, de la littérature, des meeurs, des arts et 
des modes. Paris, 25 janvier—25 aoft (1825), 42 nos. 2 vol. 
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literally. Various royalist papers contain violent attacks on roman- 
ticism. Among those who are inclined to accept too implicitly the 
above-mentioned statement is Paul Albert in his study of French 
literature of the nineteenth century.* He not only states it cata- 
gorically but is also led into error by it in his classification of 
certain royalist periodicals. He makes the following statement: 


Les classiques reprochent aux romantiques de former une coterie, de 
s’encenser les uns les autres. Il y eut en effet vers 1823 un groupe de 
jeunes poétes, trés royalistes, trés catholiques, qui formaient ce qu’on 
appela depuis le Premier Cénacle. Ils avaient leurs journaux, la Muse 
francaise, VOriflamme, le Nain.‘ 


The first of these three royalist papers, the Muse frangaise, is 
unquestionably representative of the romantic group. The Ori- 
flamme, however, while a staunch defender of the monarchy and 
religion, takes a definite stand, in its prospectus, against roman- 
ticism: “ Nous ferons une guerre vive et raisonnée 4 ce mauvais 
gotit que de jeunes barbares s’efforcent d’introduire parmi nous, 
sous le nom de romantique. . . .”* M. Dentu, the publisher, con- 
tinues in the same tone in the first number of the paper, referring 
to the romanticists as “jeunes Vandales, enthousiastes aveugles 
d’une liberté chimérique. ... Ils se vantent d’avoir inventé un 


genre nouveau, le mélancolique et le vaporeux, et se croient su- 


blimes parce qu’ils sont hypocondres.” ® 


All the articles in the paper are consistent in their attacks oa 
romanticism. The writers invoke the authority of Voltaire against 
the new school and even model their language on his. England, 
with Byron, Scott and Young is blamed for this literary upheaval ; 
“ C’est de cette ile fameuse que nous vient le vent romantique qui 
souffle sur notre littérature.”* Byron is the target for many 
attacks. M. Estéve in his Byron et le romantisme francais® has 
quoted a few lines from the Oriflamme in which the influence of 
this “ fou brillant ” is decried, “ce jeune Anglais qui foule 4 ses 
pieds les chefs d’ceuvre dramatiques de la France.” Numerous 


8’ La littérature francaise au dia-neuviéme siécle, Paris, 1895, II, 86. 
“Idem, I, 40. 

STI (1825), 2. 

@ 

193. 

* Paris, 1907, p. 121. 
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other caustic references to the English poet occur in the paper. 
The following is a fair sample: 

Ce lord Byron qui, pour avoir fait quelques piéces de poésie ot tous les 
principes du goft et de la vertu sont outragés & chaque page, ou les folies de 
Vimagination sont en guerre perpétuelle avec le bon sens, est devenu en 
France et en Angleterre l’objet d’un enthousiasme et d’une sorte d’adora- 
tion auxquels nos neveux auront de la peine & ajouter foi.’ 


The point of view of the Oriflamme is well set forth in an article 
entitled Littérature du romantisme, some sixteen pages in length, 
signed “J.”*° The usual arguments against romanticism are 
presented with Voltarian cleverness and vehemence. Nowhere in 
the fifty-two numbers of the newspaper is any tolerance shown for 
romantic theories. 

The Nain likewise cannot be considered as representing the ideas 
of the group mentioned by M. Albert. Such a classification is 
hardly suitable for a paper which calls itself the “ Nain de la milice 
philosophique ” 74 and which expresses itself as “se targuant de 
Vautorité de Voltaire.” +? It is true, nevertheless, that this publi- 
cation is far less inimical to romanticism than the Oriflamme. It 
. does not proclaim a definite policy, and has writers in both camps. 
Chateaubriand, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo receive nothing but 
praise in its columns. One capable writer who signs himself “ ZZ ” 
defends steadily “cette révolution dans l’art dramatique que tout 
annonce et prépare chez nous,” and refers to the “ tendance générale 
de toute littérature vraie, c’est-a-dire romantique.”** This same 
writer, however, has little sympathy for Byron, and in an article 
written in a satirical vein states that the answer to the Byronic 
enigma is “ une jambe plus courte que l’autre, et cette jambe se 
terminait par un pied bot.”** The classicists who write for the 
paper glorify Voltaire and attack romanticism in terms such as 
the following: 


Comme Enée distingue 4 travers un nuage les dieux qui sapent les murs 
de Troie, ainsi les yeux clairvoyans apercoivent, & travers une vapeur 
romantique, une tourbe d’écrivains travaillant 4 détruire les monumens 
poétiques du siécle de Louis XIV... Si Voltaire a respecté scrupuleuse- 


°T, 474, 12 231. 


2°TIT, 353-362, and 400-407. 18 23. 
274. TI, 102. 
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ment le code d’Aristote et de Boileau. . . que penser de ceux qui veulent 
aujourd’hui fouler aux pieds les lois de ces grands maitres!!! On peut les 
comparer & des eunuques qui médisent de la virilité. . . cette foule de 
compositions absurdes, avortons d’orgueil et d’ignorance. .. .75 


The passage in the Nain which perhaps best illustrates the in- 
dependent spirit of the publication is that written by the Editor 
in the Introduction to the first number: 


M. le comte Gaspard de Pons, M. Guiraud, M. Alfred de Vigny, nous ne 
sommes pas classiques; nous us moquons de la grammaire et du bon 
sens, de Racine et de Voltaire; venez 4 nous! M. Auger, M. Mély-Jeannin, 
M. Droz, nous ne sommes point romantiques; nous nous passons d’imagi- 
nation et de pensées; nous nous moquons de Byron et Shakespeare; venez 
& nous.*® 


It is evident even from the few selections quoted that neither of 
the two royalists papers, the Oriflamme and the Nain, was under 
the control of the young poets of the Premier Cénacle. 


D. H. CARNAHAN 
University of Illinois 


LE VISAGE HUMAIN DANS LA TRAGEDIE DE LA 
CALPRENEDE 


Le livre de M. G. Le Bidois, De Action dans la Tragédie de 
Racine, et Varticle que M. R. Doumic y consacra? ont montré 
quelle importance le visage humain acquit dans la tragédie sous 
Racine. I] faut convenir que si Shakspere et Corneille ont parfois 
constaté une expression de physionomie 4 quelque moment d’une 
piéce, ils n’ont guére exploité leurs observations. Parmi les grands 
auteurs du théatre, car ce sont les seuls que considére M. Le Bidois, 
Racine le premier déploie le “spectacle d’Ame” qui accompagne, 


18T, 102-103. 
26 Vol. I, Introduction, pp. 3-4. 
1 Paris, 1900. Cf. Chap. 1v. L’ouvrage fut publié une seconde fois, & peu 
prés tel quel en ce qui nous occupe, sous le titre: Du Décor dans la Tragédie 
de Racine, Paris, 1900. 


* Le Décor de la Tragédie de Racine, Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 septem- 
bre 1901. 
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soutient et parachéve l’action. Voila qui est entendu, et MM. 
Doumic et Le Bidois le disent trop bien pour qu’on ait 4 y revenir. 

Néanmoins, avant que Racine vint, le visage humain avait été 
déja sur la scéne francaise, dans le sens ot Racine |’emploiera, 
la “ décoration qui devient une partie de l’action.” Le précurseur 
du grand poéte est certes un modeste écrivain; mais ne sait-on pas 
que, dans l’art du moins, les plus humbles ne sont pas toujours les 
moins chanceux. Pour n’appartenir pas au premier rang du théa- 
tre (ou plutét, sans s’étre maintenu au premier rang, car il y fur 
un temps dans l’opinion des contemporains), La Calprenéde * n’en 
a pas moins connu la valeur dramatique d’une notation suivie des 
visages.* 

Je tenterai d’indiquer le parti qu’il en tira dans deux de ses 
tragédies: le Comte d’Essex et la Mort des enfans d’Herodes.* 
Elles ne comptent pas moins d’une quinzaine d’indications chacune. 
Le dessein est net. Ces faisceaux de traits placés au centre du 
drame pour le rendre plus saisissant et contribuer a le précipiter 
marquent en outre son champ d’action. 

Dans les intrigues de “cours funestes ” qu’il sollicite ici c’est 
surtout aux physionomies de leurs acteurs que La Calprenéde 
demande sa piéce: spectacles complets en soi, et qui portent écrits 
les sentiments du personnage et les péripéties du drame. 

Si le visage dénonce en effet le courtisan 4 qui l’on voit 


Comme aux Cameleons mille fronts differents,® 


il trahit également le monarque dont les “ raisons d’Estat ” 


* Pour la mise au point de ce dramaturge aujourd’hui négligé on devra 
consulter le travail de M. Lancaster: La Calprenéde Dramatist, Modern 
Philology, juillet et novembre 1920. 

*Ce n’est pas & dire que d’autres dramaturges de l’époque n’aient pas 
senti les ressources de la notation de la physionomie; cf. Mairet, Sopho- 
nisbe (repr. 1634), 1, 2; m1, 4; v, 5; Tristan, Panthée (1639), um, 3; m1, 3. 

La Calprenéde lui-méme n’a pas toujours amalgamé la physionomie du 
personnage 4 l’action du drame. II s’en est parfois tenu 4 des généra- 
lités ou & des instantanés qu’il a laissé perdre; cf. Jeanne Reyne d’Angle- 
terre (1638), 1, 2, 3; Iv, 4; v, 2, 3, 5. Dans Edouard (tragi-comédie, 
1640) nous relevons deux observations (I, 3; UI, 3) qui concourent 4 
Veffet de la piéce. 

5 1639. 

Herodes, 1. 
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sont bien assez puissantes 
Pour donner 4 son front cent formes differentes.” 


Aussi bien les monarques, personnages prépondérants de ces 
tragédies, sont des étres tourmentés dont le physionomie révéle 4 
chaque instant le trouble intérieur. Comme les pensées qui les 
agitent sont le ressort de la piéce, c’est sur leurs traits que nous 
devrons suivre le progrés de l’action. Pour que rien n’en échappe 
& personne, les jeux de physionomie des moments décisifs sont 
inscrits au texte. 


C’est 4 la subite altération des traits d’Elisabeth: 


Iuste Ciel quel changement 
Que la Reyne est troublée O Dieu le teint lui change (Zssea, 1, 3). 


que nous connaissons que le drame est présentement amorcé. Les 
efforts qu’elle fait sur elle-méme: 


- reprends ce front Royal, 
Et cache si tu peux ton estrange foiblesse (Iv, 2) ; 


les avis qu’elle recoit: 


Remettez-vous Madame, et que votre visage 
Ne fasse point ce tort & vostre grand courage (Vv, 2) ; 


les marques de l’impossibilité qu’elle éprouve 4 maitriser son émo- 
tion en apprenant l’exécution d’Essex: 


. . » de quelque fagon que sa douleur se flatte 
Son mortel desplaisir visiblement esclatte (v, 3) ; 


voila les jalons du drame. L/’image de la femme succombant sous 
sa peine en expose |’étape derniére: 


La Reine devient pasle elle ferme les yeux, 
Et s’est esvanouye. .. (Vv, 6). 


Un passage suffirait 4 montrer l’importance donnée au témoi- 
gnage de la figure: Alix vient justement de reprocher a la reine 
de ne pas mieux dompter son chagrin, 


Et rien ne vous oblige & respandre des pleurs (Vv, 2), 


quand arrive la nouvelle de la mort d’Essex; et alors c’est la reine, 


*Id., Vv, 1. 
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le visage décomposé, nous l’avons vu, qui commande que I’on ne se 


trouble point: 
Rappelle ton courage. 
Voy tout d’un front égal et d’un mesme visage (Vv, 3). 


Il y a la plus que de l’ironie. 
D’Hérode ballotté par la peur d’étre assassiné et V’horreur des 
succés sur quoi il établit sa puissance on nous signale d’abord 


Ces yeux rouges de sang dont les traits redoutables 
Portent dans leurs regards des morts inevitables (1, 1). 


Afin que nous le voyions comme il est sous ses “ ajustements ” 
on nous prévient qu’il “ peint ses cheveux, se farde le teint ” et que 
méme parfois 

il adoucit ses yeux (Jb.). 

Il s’agira donc de le regarder de prés et sans reliche pour saisir 
le drame dans sa pleine intensité, 4 son foyer, si je puis ainsi dire, 
sur ce visage qui domine la piéce et dont |’ “ obiet espouvante.” 

C’est d’ailleurs 4 observer le tyran que les autres personnages 
mettent tout leur soin. Ils ont noté, nous l’avons dit, que les plis 
de son front traduisent ses inquiétudes. Se départ-il un instant 
de sa contenance habituelle, la lueur est aussitét apercue: 


. Vay leu dans ses yeux qu’il seroist bien aizé 
D’appaiser son courroux s’il n’estoit appaisé (v, 1). 


On croit avoir remarqué qu’il est une personne dont le regard 
(il ne saurait étre question d’aucun autre langage) touche le des- 


pote: 
... dun simple regard elle attendrit ce ceur (Ib). 


C’est, elle qui implorera la grace d’Hérode. Comme c’est elle 
justement qui se disait épouvantée 4 sa vue, n’y aurait-il pas 1a 
(v, 3)—hors-texte—une “scéne des regards”? 

Mais c’est assez dire que, Hérode ou Elisabeth, il y a dans ces 
tragédies de La Calprenéde (comme il y aura dans la tragédie 
racinienne) quelqu’un qui est maitre des autres, sur qui tous les 
yeux sont fixés pour tenter 4 déchiffrer les destinées dont on voit 
passer les ombres sur son front. 

Le maitre 4 son tour tache 4 pénétrer sur leurs figures les senti- 
ments de ses sujets. Hérode se vante de son coup d’eil. D’un 
regard il a jugé des motifs d’Alexandre: 
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. ie vois l’aisné dont le visage blesme 
Tesmoigne & cet abord une douleur extresme. 

Il fremit, il paslit, et par ses changemens 

Il me découvre assez ses divers mouvemens (I, 2). 


L’avantage ne serait pas complet cependant s’il n’en informait 
son interlocuteur: 


. quel mauvais presage 
Tiray-je de vos yeux et de vostre visage (I, 3). 


Hérode ne s’explique pas la-dessus; mais il est évident que 
Vimpression qu’il a regue, et qui confirme les soupgons qu’il avait, 
ne sera pas pour rien dans la suite des événements.® 

Elisabeth n’est pas moins confiante en sa propre perspicacité. 
Elle a lu V’aveu de la trahison sur les traits d’Essex: 


Tu paslis desloyal, et le remords imprime 
Sur ton coupable front les marques de ton crime (I, 1). 


Le comte a beau protester que son visage “exprime mal les 
mouvements de son Ame,” le tour est joué.? Du reste le bien fondé 
de l’accusation n’importe guére, et l’auteur ne s’est pas autrement 
soucié d’éclaircir le procés.’° Il a suffi que la reine ait vu ce qu’elle 
avu. Vraie ou fausse la révélation est décisive ; le drame part de la. 

D’ailleurs La Calprenéde n’a pas voulu restreindre ses person- 
nages au réle de rapporteurs; il leur laisse la liberté de traduire. 
L’auditoire recoit ainsi deux renseignements au lieu d’un. Par 
exemple, les fils d’Hérode ne s’entendent pas toujours sur le compte 
de leur pére. L’un a cru voir qu’il voulait séduire sa belle-fille. 


*Tl est & noter que c’est par la vue, pour ainsi dire, qu’ Hérode est 
puni. Le remords d’avoir fait mourir Mariane prend la forme d’une image 
qui hante son sommeil (1, 2). Le spectacle de sa belle-fille évanouie le 
bouleverse (tv, 2). Blizabeth s’évanouit & la vue de la bague d’Essex (1, 6). 
*Tl est au moins un obstacle & ce que les monarques connaissent les 
sentiments des sujets; La Calprenéde le dit: 
Les visages des Roys ont un éclat auguste 
Qui retient les espirits dans une crainte iuste, 
Et ce rayon secret de la Divinité 
Imprime le respect avec la Majesté (Jeanne d’Angleterre, 1, 3). 
ef. aussi, Essex, I, 1. 
2° Comp. I, 5 et 1, 4. 


12 Aussi est-ce en vain qu’un personnage prendra son “ front” & témoin de 
son innocence; cf. Herodes, 11, 4; Iv, 1; Essex, m1, 1. 
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L’autre a observé qu’il n’en était rien.1? Faut-il ajouter que le 
mari de Glaphira, obsédé par la jalousie, n’a découvert que ce qu’il 
cherchait. 

Les autres personnages s’observent mutuellement.'* Nous nous 
bornerons 4 signaler un trait qui rappelle assez certain passage 
d’Andromaque. Glaphira suppliait Salomé d’intercéder auprés 
du roi, quand elle s’est apergue que l’autre ne l’écoutait plus: 


Mais ie vous fais Madame un discours inutille, 

Au lieu de vous toucher ie voy qu’il vous aigrit. 
Ie congnoy vostre humeur, ie congnoy vostre esprit; 
Et vostre intention m’est assez descouverte (111, 1). 


Nous nous sommes contentés de passages ow il est expressément 
fait mention de la figure. On pourrait en citer ot, pour n’étre pas 
compris dans le texte, son réle n’en est pas moins certain. II est 
évident, par exemple, que les conspirateurs épient le visage d’Hérode 
examinant leur message: 


Seigneur si ce complot estoit moins important 
J’eusse celé des maux qui vous affligent tant; 

Et n’eusse point donné ces mauvaises nouvelles 
Dont vous avez receu les atteintes mortelles (1, 2) ; 


et qu’ils y ont vu qui les engage a poursuivre. . .1* 


Voy comment le trespas sur son visage est peint 
Voy la nuict de ses yeux, la pasleur de son teint, 
La livide couleur de sa levre déteinte (Herodes, v, 5). 


Nous desservirions notre auteur en prétendant qu’il a fait aussi 
bien que Racine 14 méme ou Racine a mis le meilleur de son génie. 
J’ai voulu seulement marquer que le talent de La Calprenéde a 
ouvert la voie, et que l’honneur lui revient d’avoir donné la premiére 
étude d’un spectacle d’Ame qui soit un élément de V’action. 


Mavrice BavupDIn 


Miami University 


18 Cf. Essex, m1, 1, 5; v, 1; Herodes, m1, 2; v, 1. 

14 Certains passages (Herodes, 1, 2; Iv, 2; Essex, v, 6) prétent & des 
expressions de physionomie qu’il efit été inutile de souligner. On peut 
noter aussi la “ physionomie” de la mort. 
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VOLTAIRE REREAD 


A propos of Professor G. R. Havens’s statement (MLN., xiv, 
492) in his article entitled “ Voltaire’s Pessimistic Revision of the 
Conclusion of his Poéme sur le Désastre de Lisbonne,” that “ the 
phrase ‘ voila V’illusion’ was changed to ‘ C’est qu’elle [sic] il- 
lusion!’?” it seems to me that this change would not render the 
expression more forceful; and, if so, at the expense of grammar. 
May I suggest that the phrase, which occurs in the fac-simile 
accompanying the article, should be read, “ Ciel, quelle illusion! ”? 


ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 


AN ALLUSION IN 1620 TO ALEXANDRE HARDY 


As allusions to the acting of plays in France during the early 
part of the seventeenth century are rare, the following passage in 
the Lectori of Father Caussin’s Tragoediae sacrae, Paris, Chap- 
pelet, 1620, is not without interest: 


Iniquum est siquidem Phyllidis aut Charicleae amoribus ardere scenas, 
& de martyrum agonibus Christianorum pulpita conticescere, quos igno- 
rare flagitium est, contemnere piaculum. 


The reference seems to be to Hardy’s Chastes et loyales amours 
de Théagéne et Cariclée, printed in 1623, but acted some years 
before, and to the Filli di Scire of Bonarelli, one of the best known 
Italian pastorals, already imitated in France and probably acted 
there by Italian players. As the writer’s purpose was to defend the 
publication of his four Latin tragedies, he would naturally mention 
plays by authors of established reputation rather than obscure pro- 
ductions in which heroines of these names also appear. 


H. Cargineton LANCASTER 


REVIEWS 


Le Mouvement Humaniste aux Etats-Unis. By Louis J.-A. Mzr- 
crER. Paris: Librarie Hachette, 1928. Pp. x -+ 282. 


The book of Professor Mercier is an exposition of the doctrines 
of three American critics of literature and society, MM. W. C. 
Brownell, Irving Babbitt, and Paul Elmer More; and falls into 
four divisions. The preface rests upon two ideas: first, since “ la 
terre de France est au centre géographique du globe,” humanism 
turns naturally to France for guidance; and second, “la question 
fondamentale qui intéresse également MM. Babbitt, More et 
Brownell, c’est celle de la culture dans une démocratie.” Next 
comes an exposition of the principal ideas of these critics in order. 
Third, there is a summary view of the movement of humanism. 
Last, there are some sixty pages of translation into French of 
typical essays from the critics indicated. 

Since Professor Mercier is himself of the humanist persuasion, 
his book is naturally sympathetic; and he has at his command the 
admirable power of summarizing precisely the ideas of others which 
the French possess. Written presumably for a European public, 
his summaries of the views of MM. Brownell, Babbitt, and More 
are clear and informative. There is, of course, not the same need 
of such a book for the American student since he can consult the 
works of the writers themselves. 

But if Professor Mercier is sympathetic and clear, these excellent 
virtues do not conceal the essentially propagandistic nature of his 
volume. His treatment is not critical but didactic. 

He writes that “le mouvement humaniste comprend donc une 
psychologie, une esthétique, une pédagogie, une sociologie, une 
politique nationale et internationale, et il s’éléve jusqu’a Vidée 
religieuse.” He says also that humanism “est lumineusement 
simple et cependant compréhensive. Elle touche et unifie tous les 
domaines. Elle ne s’oppose aucunement a un appel aux forces 
civilisatrices de la religion puisqu’au contraire elle ose 4 peine 
croire qu’elle puisse réussir 4 sauver la civilisation sans leur 
secours. Mais, d’autre part, elle se plante solidement sur le terrain 
positiviste. Elle défie toutes les écoles de pensée de se montrer 
plus réaliste, plus critique, plus fondée en raison, plus objective 
qu’elle ne l’est elle-méme.” 

Wondering whether Faust’s thirst for the secret of all knowledge 
is at length to be satisfied, the critical reader is naturally anxious 
to know how a program of these magnificent pretensions is sup- 
ported in fact as well as in books; whether its foundations are sure ; 
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and whether the psychologists, aestheticians, pedagogues, sociolo- 
gists, students of political science and international law, and theo- 
logians, not to speak of literary historians, critics, and philosophers 
are to lie down together and accept this new dispensation which is 
to be everywhere, at all times, and to all men the same. Here is 
the assurance of universal truth. Remembering, however, a ten- 
dency on the part of the humanists to refer to these fellow-laborers 
as “ pseudo-scientists,” such of the judicious as are humbly engaged 
in mastering smaller departments of knowledge are not likely to be 
convinced by Professor Mercier’s asseveration, especially since he 
nowhere meets any of the sound objections which have been raised 
against the new Summa Theologica. 

The epic grandeur of the program thus outlined makes it difficult 
to deal with Professor Mercier’s book within the limits of a journal 
devoted to the minuter labors of the philologist and the literary 
historian. The question, it is clear, is not one of exact scholarship, 
but of a universal program of knowledge, based on the symbolical 
fact that “la terre de France est au centre géographique du globe.” 
One is tempted to speculate on the mixed emotions with which this 
sentence will be read by a cultivated Chinese gentleman or a cul- 
tured Parsee. The argument is circular: the distinguished author 
is delighted with humanism because it looks to French traditions ; 
and French traditions are true because they anticipate humanism. 

Professor Mercier’s refusal to recognize any weakness in the 
humanist propaedeutic makes it difficult to discuss his treatise 
effectively. Thus he accepts without comment the late Mr. Brown- 
ell’s delineation of American life in his French Traits, published 
in 1888, and of American art in his French Art, published in 1892, 
and nowhere indicates a suspicion that these treatises do not neces- 
sarily apply to American life forty years later. He accepts without 
demur criticisms of American education by Mr. Brownell and Mr. 
Babbitt without realizing (except for a footnote on Harvard Uni- 
versity) that a new synthesis is well along the process of formation. 
Mr. Babbitt’s well-known prejudices in the criticism of authors this 
side of Rousseau draw from him no reproof, though it is difficult 
to reconcile a wise “humanism” with this critic’s notable irrita- 
bility; and the same is true pari passu in the case of Mr. More. 
He does not meet the just observation of Mr. F. B. Millett (Manly 
and Rickert, Contemporary American Literature, revised edition, 
p. 89) that Mr. Babbitt identifies romanticism “with all that is 
in his eyes aesthetically and ethically evil” and that his “ work 
betrays a disconcerting absence of the balance and restraint of the 
classicism to which he professes allegiance.” Finally he nowhere 
meets the objection that whereas these critics set up masterpieces 
in the “ tradition,” themselves determining what the tradition is, 
they then justify the “ tradition ” by the masterpieces; nor does he 
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show why another set of masterpieces, chosen by another interpre- 
tation of the general terms which the humanists employ, should 
lack validity. 

If we pass from mere matters of literature to the realm of 
political theory, we note that Professor Mercier accepts without 
examination Mr. Babbitt’s identification of American (Jeffersonian ) 
democracy with “ Rousseauism,” although, as Professor Chinard 
has justly pointed out (Thomas Jefferson: The Apostle of Amert- 
canism, 1929), Jefferson owes nothing to Rousseau and was essen- 
tially a conservative. Neither does he stop to inquire why, in the 
main, documentary proof of the influence of Rousseauism in the 
United States is still to seek (neither does Mr. Babbitt); or to 
explain away the fact that the structure and government of American 
democracy has been in the main Hamiltonian. Although the bril- 
Niant review of Mr. Babbitt’s Democracy and Leadership in The 
New Republic (x1, 1924, 49) by Professor T. V. Smith should have 
revealed to him the inadequacies of Mr. Babbitt’s simple theory of 
the state, Professor Mercier does not admit that the whole theory 
of democracy has changed; and that it rests, as Professor Smith 
points out, upon the conception that “ each man shall through train- 
ing of all his capacities be encouraged to participate in all the 
processes of society ” rather than upon an anarchic wish-fulfill- 
ment; yet this point of view has been urged by Professor Smith 
in two recent volumes, as well as by others. In sum, Professor 
Mercier totally ignores the significance of liberalism in American 
political theory. 

Professor Mercier tells us that humanism “est fondamentale- 
ment une philosophie de la Volonté” and speaks elsewhere of the 
“ethical will.” He does not, however, seem to suspect that the 
humanist psychology is purely literary; and that neither the dis- 
missal of psychology as a pseudo-science nor literary asseveration 
as to human freedom meets the point at issue. Nor does he pause 
to consider that, whether the will be free or not, if we assume it 
to be free (as in the philosophy of As if), the intricate problem 
of human motivation is still to solve in terms of inheritance, en- 
vironment, and general social control. Laboratory science is 
“naturism,” but unfortunately for idealism, a name is not an 
argument; and as Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch has pointed out (The 
Modern Temper, 1929, chapter 11), the literary psychology of the 
humanists leads logically to the animal naturalism which they 
scorn. 

Whatever the sound elements in the humanist program may be 
(and certainly the literary criticism of Brownell, the erudition of 
Babbitt, and the prose of More are in themselves admirable), it 
is not possible to accept seriously a program of such vast preten- 
sions which blandly ignores realities. Confronted by this book as 
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well as by various humanist pronouncements, it is, moreover, difii- 
cult for an American critic, though he strive to be reasonably 
intelligent and hope to be intellectually humble, to suppress his 
irritation at a point of view which reads American culture mainly 
in terms of its crudities and its failures. Generally speaking, 
Professor Mercier and the three critics of whom he is the advocate, 
interpret our contemporary civilization in terms of the America 
of 1880; and they cannot see, or will not admit, the emergence on 
American soil of a sound and interesting culture, since that culture 
cannot be fitted into their program. Yet, if any part of their 
idealism is to be saved, Professor Smith’s advice is still excellent: 
if “humanity will not come to humanism,” }iumanism had better 
“make a pilgrimage to humanity.” 

We badly need a thorough and impartial examination of the 
whole humanist program, one which will lay bare its excellences 
and reveal its defects. The loose use of general terms in such 
volumes needs to be carefully checked; and the definitions from 
which they operate need to be examined in the light of a realistic 
critique. Professor Mercier’s book is a clear résumé of the critical 
works he advocates ; but his book is in no sense a critical one itself. 


Howarp MuMFORD JONES 
The University of North Carolina 


The American Scholar, a Study in Litterae Inhumaniores. By 
Norman Foerster. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1929. Pp. ix+ 67. $1.00. 


The movement which it has become customary to call “the 
new humanism” is undoubtedly the major aesthetic program in 
contemporary America, and with its analogues in England (in the 
work of Mr. T. S. Eliot) and France (M. Maurras) takes its place 
as part of an international tendency comparable to romanticism or 
Cartesianism. Though its founders are Messrs. Babbitt and More, 
Mr. Norman Foerster has recently assumed the réle of major 
prophet for the new creed and has published what has become a 
series of books and essays in its furtherance. The American 
Scholar is another item in this series and defends the humanistic 
cause by taking to task the methods and aims of contemporary 
American scholarship, particularly in the field of literature. 

The main trouble, one gathers, with American scholarship thus 
delimited is its preoccupation with philology, literary history, 
social history, and psychology; its neglect of aesthetic criticism, 
its lack of taste. As a cure Mr. Foerster proposes a development 
and application of critical standards which will be found in 
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tradition. We must turn our backs, he maintains, on something 
which he denominates “ Germany ” and orient ourselves towards 
something which he denominates “France.” Then American 
scholarship will discover the “ universal and unchanging ” in man. 
Putting this program into effect would mean abandoning “ the 
German doctorate ” or, as a compromise, having two degrees, one 
for Teutonic souls and the other for Gallic, the one “ scientific,” 
the other “ critical.” 

It is easy to see that the real issue in the argument is between 
the study of literature as a fact and its appraisal as an art. To 
analyse a poem, to symbolise its rhythm and its rhyme scheme, 
to write the biography of its author, to compare and contrast its 
form and matter with other poems, to relate its language and 
ideas to the general history of language and culture, to set it 
against its social background, is to treat it as a fact. To tell whether 
it is a great poem or not is to treat it as a work of art. The two 
functions are obviously different, as different as saying, “ Wilkes 
Booth shot Abraham Lincoln,” and “ Wilkes Booth should not 
have shot Abraham Lincoln.” 

The issue, however, is deeper than that. Whether the “true” 
scholar is a scientist or a critic may seem a matter of nomen- 
clature only and if Mr. Foerster simply wanted to call aesthetic 
critics “ scholars ” and “ scientists ” “ non-scholars,” the scientists 
ought to be willing to grant him that harmless right. It might 
hurt their pride, since “scholar” is a eulogistic epithet. But 
they could stand the wound. What Mr. Foerster really wishes 
is that professors of literature should stop being “ scientific” and 
become “ aesthetic.” Like many other propagandists, he tells men 
that they ought to be what they “truly ” are and says that they 
“truly ” are what he would like them to be. 

His program gains a certain attractiveness from his theory of 
traditional standards, which he finds embedded in a “unity of 
memory running through the ages” (p. 34). Unfortunately the 
race has frequently suffered from aphasia. Readers of this maga- 
zine need no reminder of Shakespere’s reputation in parts of the 
eighteenth century, of Dryden’s naive remarks on Chaucer’s un- 
couthness, of the total miscomprehension of Gothic architecture 
before the middle of the nineteenth century and of the absurd 
ideas of classical architecture in the Renaissance. I venture to 
maintain that no work of art has sustained a uniform reputation 
through time and that what we who were educated in American 
universities think of as intrinsically great literature is simply that 
catalogue of books which our teachers either found out for them- 
selves were great or which they accepted as great on the say-so of 
their teachers. 

That there is a tradition goes without saying: there are several. 
The professors have one, the public another. The professors are 
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moreover divided laterally into layers of tradition depending upon 
their schooling. And so is the public, depending on their social 
background. By what trick of logic a book may be said to be 
great when no one finds it great, or small when no one finds it 
small, I leave to Mr. Foerster to elucidate. The truth is rather 
that works of art become great and small; their values change. 
This to be sure will not seem sensible to people who argue that a 
knowledge of philology, psychology, and history are not essential 
to an understanding of literature. (Would it also have been of 
as little value to Dryden and David Garrick?) But to one who 
refuses to separate man’s works from man’s life as a whole, the rela- 
tivity of aesthetic values seems reasonable enough and helps him 
understand why Diderot could weep at Le Pére de Famille and 
William Blake be ridiculed by his contemporaries. 

Mr. Foerster might also explain when a tradition is not a 
tradition. For 175 years literature has been dominated—so say 
the new humanists—by Rousseau and Romanticism. But part of 
Rousseau—the part which is “romantic”—goes back to the 
English platonists, through them probably to the Florentine Acad- 
emy, to the medieval platonistic mystics, to John Scotus Erigena 
in the ninth century, to Dionysius the Areopagite in the fifth, to 
Plotinus in the third, through obscurer Alexandrians—perhaps 
Philo-Judaeus—to Athens and the Timaeus, and, if M. Bréhier 
is right, through Apollonius of Tyana to the gymnosophists of 
India. There is a tradition as old as that of “humanism.” When 
one understands that one of the planks in Mr. Foerster’s own 
platform, the creation of an ethics by fiat regardless of science, 
goes back to Kant and thence to the deplorable Savoyard Vicar, 
one is perhaps less puzzled by his desire to relegate “science” to 
a lower plane, but no less sure that “science” is needed to 
enlighten the study of literature. 

The facts are that aesthetic appreciation, as other than impres- 
sionism, demands a much greater knowledge of the “ sciences ” 
than most of us have. Without it we shall fall into absurdities, 
trivialities which are best left to the newspaper critics. Pro- 
fessors in the past have attempted aesthetic criticism. In the 
France to which Mr. Foerster looks with longing, it was the rule— 
up to 1840 or thereabouts. Victor Cousin was a great hand at 
it. Let Mr. Foerster re-read Le Vrat, le Beau, Le Bien, and see 
how he likes it. Surely the merit of the French theses is just 
their abandonment of this technique. Did it mean that they 
turned German ? 

Not at all. One can study semantics without being a pedant and 
psychology without being prurient. The trouble with the German 
theses of the type Mr. Foerster quite rightly attacks was not that 
they were establishing facts, but that they were establishing minute 

and unimportant facts in isolation, facts whose relevancy to litera- 
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ture was left obscure. It takes nothing more than patience—or 
at least assiduity—to write such theses. Intelligence was admittedly 
a liability not an asset. I still remember papers I was made to 
write in a seminar on Milton which anyone who could read and 
count could have done as well. But after all what else can a 
boy of twenty turn out, unless he is a genius? Real reform would 
be, as Mr. Foerster says, in throwing the Ph. D. overboard and 
substituting the D.és L. (de l’Hiat). But that is not dumping 
“ science ” and taking on “ appreciation.” 

If one is willing to go as far as M. Maurras or Mr. Eliot, the 
situation is different. In that event tradition has supernatural 
sanction. The beautiful is the divine presence, grounded in revela- 
tion and expressed through the Church. But our humanists vio- 
lently reject catholicism, even the Anglican variety. In which 
case their tradition is no more holy than any other. They cannot 
then explain why great books should last any longer than small 
ones and no one except by fiat (absit Rousseau) has given us any 
reasonable and universally valid method of distinguishing good 
from bad. 

That aesthetic criticism is possible, no one will deny. It might 
take the form of considering each book by itself, studying its 
technique, tracing its pattern, elucidating all the formal charac- 
teristics which make it what it is. Our emotions over geometry 
are proof that mankind can be stirred by purely aesthetic traits. 
But that is as far from “ humanism ” as it is from “ impressionism ” 
and it is only one of the tasks which professors of literature have 
before them. Meanwhile nothing is gained by stifling the life 
which the history of ideas has infused into literature. A robin 
is no less a bird for being called a T'urdus migratorius (Linn.) nor 
is Paradise Lost any less a poem for being known to be the 
embodiment of certain theological legends with a traceable history 
and a recognizable place in the mosaic of seventeenth century 
literature. Were the choice between humanism and pedantry, no 
one would hesitate; but it seems rather to be between enlighten- 
ment and aestheticism. It is all very well for Mr. Foerster to 
cite Carleton Brown to the end that “the final goal of our 
research . . . is to understand and interpret the life of man”; 
this cannot be done without knowledge, even philological. But 
whether that knowledge will show “ the underlying and permanent 
significance of humanity” is a debateable point. Too much has 
occurred to let us believe that time and change are unreal. The 
substantial and the permanent have a way under analysis of turn- 
ing into the accidental and the temporal. 


GEORGE Boas 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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Die deutsche Novelle im Mittelalter. Auf dem Untergrunde der 
geistigen Strémungen. Von HERMANN WEIssER. Freiburg 
i. B., Herder & Co. 1926. iii + 128 Seiten. 


Der Gattungsbegriff “ Novelle.” Von Arnotp HirscH. German- 
ische Studien. Berlin, Emil Eberling, 1928. 158 Seiten. 


Wir leben im Zeitaler der Wissenschaft und nichts ist uns so 
zuwider als Unsicherheit in der Terminologie gewisser Begriffe. 
Was ist z. B. eine Novelle? Seit Goethe haben viele versucht das 
Wesen der Novelle festzulegen, doch ist es bis jetzt niemand ge- 
gliickt ein wirklich erschépfendes Bild derselben zu geben. 

Die beiden vorliegenden Werke machen es sich zur Aufgabe eine 
umfassende Begriffsbestimmung der Novelle als poetischer Erzah- 
lungsgattung zu geben. Beide Werke ergianzen sich dabei aufs 
schénste, Hermann Weisser beschaftigt sich mit den Hauptstré- 
mungen des politischen, philosophischen und religidsen Denkens 
des Mittelalters und der Parallelitat der Erscheinungen auf dem 
besonderen Gebiet der mittelalterlichen Novelle, wahrend Arnold 
Hirsch’s Untersuchungen Zeit und Raum der abendlandischen 
Novelle—von Boccaccio’s Decamerone bis zu Thomas Mann’s Der 
Tod in Venedig—umfassen. 

Wir beschaftigen uns zuerest mit Hermann Weisser’s Arbeit. 
Ihm ist es zunachst darum zu tun aus der Fiille der Definitionen 
eine herauszuheben, die dem Wesen und der Form der Novelle 
wirklich entspricht. Goethe’s beriihmter Ausspruch .. . “was 
ist eine Novelle anders als eine sich ereignete unerhérte Begeben- 
heit ” legt das Wesen der Novelle nicht erschépfend dar, sondern 
deutet nur den reinen Wortsinn des italienischen Wortes “ novella.” 
Weisser betont ausdriicklich das Verdienst der Romantiker um 
die Novelle. An Hand eines Beispieles aus dem “ altesten mittel- 
alterlichen Novellenbuch, der Disciplina clericalis des Petrus 
Alfonsi (um 1110) und unter Hinweis auf spiitere Novellen 
kommt er zu der folgenden Definition (S. 7): “ Die Novelle ist 
eine Erzihlung, die die innere und 4ussere Entwicklung, die 
Schicksale eines Einzelmenschen in seinem Verhiltnisse zu einem 
oder mehreren anderen Menschen in einer oder in einigen kurzen 
Situationen mit entscheidenden Wendepunkten darstellt.” Die 
folgenden Kapitel des Buches sind der Geschichte der Entstehung 
und Entwicklung der abendlindischen Novelle bis zum Anbruch 
der Neuzeit gewidmet. Durch das ganze Werk bleibt Weisser 
seinem in der Einleitung ausgesprochenen Entschluss treu und 
verfolgt die mittelalterlichen Geistesstromungen—die Einheit der 
Weltanschauung, den beginnenden Individualismus—und ihren 


1 Sammlung mittelalterlicher Texte, ed. A. Hilka, Heft 1: Die disciplina 
clericalis des Petrus Alfonsi (1911). 
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Einfluss auf die zeitgendssiche Novelle. Er vertritt seine Anschau- 
ungen mit der berechtigten Uberzeugung des Kenners. Man dart 
ihm deshalb einen kleinen Angriff auf Hermann Hesse, dessen 
Hinleitung zu einer Auswahal der Gesta Romanorum “ von keiner- 
lei Sachenntis getriibt ist,” wohl verzeihen. 

Auch Arnold Hirsch gibt uns in der Einleitung zu verstehen, dass 
seine Arbeit von einer Untersuchung einzelner Kunstwerke aus, 
zur Bildung eines Gattungsbegriffes der Literaturgesshichte, des 
Begriffes “ Novelle,” zu gelangen sucht. Es folgt eine kurze Ge- 
schichte des Wortes “ Novelle” und eine Geschichte der Novellen- 
theorie. Der Verfasser zeigt, dass Verschiedenheit in der 
Ubersetzung des Wortes “novella” viel zur Begriffsverwirrung 
beigetragen hat, und dass das Wort “ Novelle” als Bezeichnung 
einer bestimmten Gattung von Erzahlungen nach 1760 langsam 
bekannt wird. Seine Ausfiihrungen iiber Novellentheories decken 
sich im Wesentlichen mit denen Weisser’s. Nicht leicht ist es sich 
durch das Kapitel iiber die logische Struktur der Gattungsbegriffe 
hindurchzuarbeiten. Hirsch vertritt hier die Ansicht, dass sich 
das aristotelische Begriffssystem nicht auf die Literaturgeschichte 
anwenden lasse, denn: “Die Gattungsbegriffe der Literaturge- 
schichte erfassen nicht das Vorbildiche (oder gar Gesetzmissige), 
nicht das Durchschnittliche—sie sind die Steigerung von hier mehr 
dort weniger scharf vorhandenen formalen Eigenschaften zu einem 
Idealtyp von logischer Volikommenheit” (S. 84). Hirsch’s Un- 
tersuchungen der einzelnen Kunstwerke (Idealtypen) ergeben 
folgendes “ Der Novelle eigentiimlich ist, dass sie das Subjektive 
in artistischer Formgebung verhiillt, dass diese Stilisierung der 
Ordnung und Fiille der Welt zu einer Beschrinkung auf eine 
Situation und zur Wahl von ungewoéhnlichen Geschehnissen fiihrt ” 
(S. 147). 

Den Verfassern gebiihrt volle Anerkennung fiir die Griindlich- 
keit und Sachlichkeit mit der sie ihre Studien durchfiihrten. Von 
besonderem Wert sind die beiden Biichern beigegebenen Quellen- 
verzeichnisse. 


Lyp1a RorscH 
West Virginia University 


Three Plays: Tamerlane, The Fair Penitent, Jane Shore, by 
NicHotas Rowe. Edited by J. R. SurHERLAND. London, 
Scholartis Press, 1929. Pp. 353. 15s. 


Rowe has been unduly neglected, though not to the extent one 
might infer from his latest editor’s failure to make a single refer- 
ence to Professor Hart’s edition of The Fair Penitent and Jane 
Shore. Mr. Sutherland’s object was evidently rather to reprint 
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these and one other play handsomely than to provide an extensive 
critical apparatus. Fifteen pages are devoted to Rowe’s life, six 
to a sketch of “The State of the Theatre in 1700,” and sixteen 
to an account of Rowe’s various plays. The bibliography is limited 
to editions and criticism contemporary with Rowe. Aside from 
a scattering of textual variants, the remainder of the editor’s con- 
tribution consists of sixteen pages of notes, largely theatrical items 
culled from Cibber, Chetwood, Gildon, etc., though a few historical 
allusions are explained. Repeated reference is made to “ The Auto- 
biography[ !] of Colley Cibber.” 

The book is pleasing to the eye, but the page makes little attempt 
to suggest the quartos, speech tags being spelled out in full and 
centered. The editor confesses to numerous silent corrections of 
printers’ errors, and punctuation is sometimes unnecessarily 
modernized, also silently. This tampering is not, however, carried 
out consistently, and some of the changes do not inspire confidence 
in Mr. Sutherland’s familiarity with usage in Rowe’s time, which 
in the case of Jane Shore is modified by the author’s intentional 
archaisms. Thus (p. 257), the editor, apparently misunderstand- 
ing the “Or... or” construction, substitutes a comma for the 
(correct) semicolon of the qto. after the first line of Catesby’s 
second speech (cf. the two lines after Jane’s entrance, p. 260). 
There is actual negligence, unless the editor’s copy of the qto. 
differs from the one I have used, in the handling of brackets 
(e. g., p. 278) for stage directions. In fact this edition is some- 
what lacking both in fidelity to the original text and in consistent 
application of the textual plan adopted. 

Misprints, however, seem to be rare, and for this the editor is 
to be commended. I have collated Mr. Sutherland’s text of Jane 
Shore with a copy of Q1714 and have noticed, except for inten- 
tional discrepancies, only the following, and these may of course 
be due to variants among the copies. Dram. Pers., Q omits final 
“e” of “ Ratcliffe” (also s.D., p. 303, and occasionally elsewhere 
in both text and s. D.) ; p. 263, “ I’ll wait on you the instant ”—Q: 
“you on” (cf. p. 283, “ Peace of Mind shall wait you,” and, 

. 290, “ wait me ”) ; p. 283, “ let us take our flight "—Q: “ wing”; 
p. 314, last line in Q ends with “ ?,” not “ !”; p. 317, n. 2, Q reads 
“ Skriek,” not “ Skreik.’ 

HAZELTON SPENCER 


Das Englische Renaissancedrama. VON PHILIPP ARONSTEIN. 
Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1929. Pp. x + 336. 
Das Englische Renaissancedrama is an ambitious effort at a 


survey of Elizabethan drama in some three hundred and twelve 
pages of text. In this attempt Dr. Aronstein is surprisingly suc- 
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cessful. He has covered his field without evidences of painful 
compression of his material and he has by no means confined his 
discussion merely to the greater plays of the chief dramatists. 

Dr. Aronstein has economized his space by reducing his intro- 
ductory matter to a bare summary. Medieval drama—from the 
earliest tropes to John Heywood—is given eight and a half pages. 
Eighteen pages more bring us to the discussion of Lyly’s comedies, 
that is, to the last quarter of the sixteenth century. In a book upon 
“yenaissancedrama,” so brief a treatment of the medieval stage 
is not out of place, but it seems hardly well-considered to devote 
such a meagre proportion of the work to the period in which renais- 
sance—or naissance—of the drama got under way in England. 
The somewhat superfluous synopses of plays might have been elimi- 
nated and the space so gained have been utilized in a less summary 
sketch of earlier sixteenth-century drama. 

Dr. Aronstein’s method of presenting his material is an inter- 
esting combination of the modes of various historians of English 
drama. He divides his periods into seven parts—introduced by 
“Die Anfange,” from the beginnings to Marlowe—which cover 
from four to seventeen years. Within these subperiods, he con- 
siders the types which are most in evidence, presenting not only 
some succinct and meaty criticism of representative plays but brief 
accounts of their authors. In consequence, however, the book, by 
reason of the resulting scrappiness of the various parts, and the 
wide separation of the sections which cover various writers may 
prove confusing to the beginner, for whom, presumably, it is 
designed. But no system of arrangement in literary history is 
entirely satisfactory, and possibly the merits of that employed by 
Dr. Aronstein outweigh its defects. 

A number of slips are to be noted, many of which might have 
been removed by careful proofreading, although others are more 
serious. For example, Dr. Aronstein repeats (p. 21) the usual 
error regarding the plays of Hrotsvitha, who, he says, wrote “ sechs 
lateinische Komédien nach Art des Terenz.” The pious nun wrote 
neither to imitate nor to emulate Terence, but, as she herself 
announces, to provide the tenth-century reader with an edifying 
substitute for the ribaldries of the Roman poet. From the earlier 
portion of the volume, too, the inexperienced reader is apt to get 
the impression that mystery, morality, and interlude did not overlap 
in time and did not continue to be written and played until well 
into the reign of Elizabeth. Dr. Aronstein is misleading when he 
says that the comedies of Grazzini, who was born in 1503, appeared 
“im Anfange des 16. Jahrhunderts” (p. 30); curiously enongh 
eighteen lines further on, he dates correctly Grazzini’s La Spiritata 
in 1561. That Lyly can be accurately called “der Schépfer des 
romantischen Lustspieles ” is doubtful. Credit may rightly be due 
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him as the introducer of literary style into comic dialogue and as 
the creator of certain types of character. But neither he nor any 
other single comic dramatist created romantic comedy: indeed 
Lyly’s comedies as wholes stand apart from the general course of 
Elizabethan dramatic development. 

The bibliography, which professes to list a selection of the most 
useful works upon English drama of the period, is, unfortunately, 
neither up to date nor discriminating. Although Dr. Aronstein’s 
book bears the date 1929, the latest study cited appeared in 1927. 
A number of the works are no Jonger authoritative, and in various 
instances the most important treatments of dramatists or topics 
are ignored. A bibliography may be brief, but it shculd he, in 
any case, of positive utility. Dr. Aronstein’s cannot be recom- 
mended to the average reader. Regrettably, the bibliography is 
disfigured by typographical errors. We find “J. P. Murray,” 
“J. Quincey Adams,” “ Mandell Craighton,” “S. P. Coleridge,” 
“M. T. Hunt, Th. D.” Earlier in the volume, errors occur which 
can hardly be charged to the printer; “ Edward ” Malone and “ W. 
Wallace” (p. 6) are examples. On p. 21, “1567” stands for 
1527.” The volume seems well indexed. 


Rosert S. ForsyTHE 


The University of North Dakota 


An Analysis of the Stylistic Technique of Addison, Johnson, Haz- 
litt, and Pater. By ZitpHa E. CHanpiER. Iowa City: Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies: Humanistic Studies, IV, No. 3. Pp. 
110. $1.00. 


This academic writer, not herself a faultless master of English 
idiom, undertakes to lecture Addison, Johnson, Hazlitt and Pater 
on their want of clearness and force, the result of numerous faults 
of grammar and logic which she finds in all of them. Her con- 
clusions are based on passages of approximately 1500 words from 
each of the four writers. Since she finds so much to complain of in 
the meagre selections analyzed, one can imagine how badly these 
archaic writers would come out if she studied them at length! 
There is no one of them that is not guilty of faulty subordination, 
false parallelism, improper ellipsis, and inaccurate employment of 
words, to name but a small number of the criteria brought to bear. 
I have been fond of all four of these men, and had naively supposed 
that they were all notable for unusual precision in the use of English 
words, and that Addison, at least, was a writer of exceptional lu- 
cidity. It does me good to find that I can read the passages cited 
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without any difficulty or sense of ambiguity in the meaning. And 
I am still more pleased to find that often the Iowa critic is simply 
mistaken. It is not true that, in the cases cited, Pater uses the 
preposition like for the conjunction as. When did it become in- 
correct to say of Lamb that, “in the purely human temper, he can 
write of death, almost like Shakespeare ”? 

What ails this writer is pedantry. She lacks humor and histori- 
cal sense. It would do her good to read Words and their Ways in 
English Speech. She has no trace of scepticism as to the validity 
of tests producing results so at variance with the impression derived 
from a simple reading of the English classics. She takes for 
granted that the rules of Professor Hill, often so helpful for Uni- 
versity Freshmen, are equally binding on the authors of the Spec- 
tator and Table-Talk, and that the standardization—or, say, the 
sterilization—of English idiom, which has given us the New 
Republic and the Saturday Review, is an unmixed blessing and a 
sign of progress towards perfection. If she had her way, she would 
put a stop altogether to the feeble maunderings of individual pens 
and have imaginative literature—if she admits imaginative litera- 
ture at all—produced by a grammatical syndicate, or, still better, 
by machine. 

A large part of Miss Chandler’s treatise is taken up with an 
analysis of the rhythms and phrase-patterns of the writers studied ; 
and to this end she has invented an apparatus of outlandish terms 
and symbols as elaborate as the higher mathematics. I don’t pre- 
tend to have mastered all the subtleties of this method, but havinz 
patiently scanned the conclusions, and checked them extensively by 
the texts of the authors, I strongly suspect that the results do not 
in this case justify the means. I am not unsympathetic to this type 
of minute analysis; but it surely has no value unless conducted by 
a critic of sense and sensibility. There came to me recently the 
prospectus of a critical essay on American scholarship. I trust that 
the author has duly taken into account the type of scholarship 
represented by the volume before us. 


JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 
University of Minnesota 


La Jeunesse de Swinburne (1837-1867). Vol. 1, La Vie. 271 pp. 
Vol. II, L’@uvre, 618 pp. By Grorces LarourcapE. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1928. $2.55. 


La Jeunesse de Swinburne is an exhaustive study of the poet’s 
first thirty years. Volume I gives new details about certain aspects 
of his career, notably his relations with his family and friends, his 
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education, his early reading. In discussing the reception of Swin- 
burne’s books, the author has fallen into occasional errors. Thus, 
he states (1, 184) that The @ueen-Mother and Rosamond was 
noticed only by The Athenaeum, receiving no attention from The 
Spectator. But it was reviewed in the latter journal on January 
12, 1861. Again, the important critical article on Poems and 
Ballads in The Athenaeum for August 4, 1866, is incorrectly as- 
signed to Lush (1, 247 f.), whereas it was actually written by Buch- 
anan (cf. Harriett Jay, Robert Buchanan, p. 161). 
M. Lafourcade uses the Athenaeum critique and that by John 
Morley in The Saturday Review to introduce one of his central 
theses: Is the sensuality of Poems and Ballads real or merely lit- 
erary? From 1866 to the present time careful students have noted 
in Swinburne’s early work a reprehensible association of eroticism 
and pain. M. Lafourcade emphasizes more than his predecessors 
the crucial nature of the abortive love-affair with Jane Faulkner, 
though it had already been recognized that this experience has left 
its record in The Triumph of Time, Les Noyades, and A Leave- 
Taking. He reads Dolores as a poem embodying Swinburne’s re- 
action from the mood expressed in The Triumph of Time, a turning 
away from normal human love to Our Lady of Pain. M. Lafour- 
cade finds the Marquis de Sade’s influence—to which the poet was 
exposed by Lord Houghton but to which he was rendered susceptible 
by congenital tendency—in unexpected places. These discoveries 
do not warrant, however, M. Lafourcade’s calling Notes on Poems 
and Reviews false and adding, “ Dans un sublime tour de passe- 
passe, Dolores était 4 demi caché sous les voiles du Garden of Pro- 
serpine and de Hesperia” (11, 464). Though Swinburne did 
attack from a vantage-ground of his own choosing, he was justified 
in linking the three poems. Hesperia obviously belongs to the 
group, as its references to Dolores show. W. H. Mallock’s Memoirs 
of Life and Literature (p. 76) tells of Swinburne’s mentioning in 
conversation The Triumph of Time and Dolores along with The 
Garden of Proserpine as autobiographical, the latter being an utter- 
ance of “his revolt against the flesh and its fevers.” M. Lafourcade 
emphasizes the personal element in Poems and Ballads in order to 
controvert the traditional assertion that the poet was inspired by 
literature rather than by life. But the critic states'his problem in 
too categorical a fashion. It is the very abnormality of love in 
Chastelard (“ Enfin et surtout Chastelard incarne les aspirations 
sexuelles de Swinburne ” [11, 280] ) which makes that play seem 
remote from humanity. Who would deny, moreover, that Sapphics 
(“ce pur exercice prosodique ” [11, 459] ) is a poem as genuinely 
inspired as Dolores? M. Lafourcade rightly insists on the funda- 
mental nature of Swinburne’s lyrical fervor, but seems to forget 
that books, vicarious experience, have been as potent a stimulus 
to the imagination of great poets as actual experience. 
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Volume II analyses in detail Swinburne’s early work, including 
most of that in Mr. T. J. Wise’s collection of unpublished material. 
M. Lafourcade examines the poet’s apprenticeship in the light of 
his study and imitation of the old chronicles, Boccaccio, the border 
ballads, the Elizabethans, and his contemporaries, tracing the evo- 
lution of his artistic, religious, and political ideas. The sources, 
chronology, and form of the early dramas and poems are ably dis- 
cussed. Of M. Lafourcade’s many incidental discoveries, The Un- 
happy Revenge, a youthful play, is of especial interest. Modern 
Hellenism, a disputed ccntribution to Undergraduate Papers, is 
ascribed to Swinburne (11, 169-70). 

The author has fared badly with “those predestinate sons of 
Tophet, the printers,” as Swinburne calls them, misprints being too 
numerous to record. Various incorrect references are given: “ G. 
Daniel” (11, 236) for “ Samuel Daniel”; “ Letter to the Editor 
of The Spectator, 17 aofit” (1, 587) for “... 2% aofit”; “ Let- 
ter to H. G. Fielder, Times Itterary Supplement, August 14” (11, 
588) for “Letter to H. G. Fiedler, August 19.” The index is 
hardly adequate. Signs of carelessness in regard to mechanical 
matters make one a little suspicious of the valuable appendices 
containing variant readings and hitherto unpublished work. In 
spite of its defects, however, La Jewnesse de Swinburne deserves 
cordial praise as a worthy contribution to our knowledge of a noble 
poet. 


CiypE K. 
Harvard University 


The Middle English Stanzaic Versions of the Life of Saint Anne. 
Edited by Roscoz E. Parxer. Oxford University Press for 
the E. E. T. 8., Orig. Ser. 174, 1928. Pp. liv + 137. 


Das Mittelenglische Versgedicht The Seege of Troye, eine philolo- 
gische Untersuchung nebst einem Apdruck der drei Hand- 
schriften von Dr. Leo Graz, 1928. 
2 parts. xii +212; iv + 64. 


In this 1928 volume of the Early English Text Society Mr. 
Parker has made accessible three hitherto unprinted poems on St. 
Anne, all from the fifteenth century: a northern version from the 
Phillips MS. 8122, now University of Minnesota MS. Z. 822, N. 81; 
a southeast Midland version in rime royal; and a more northern 
version in quatrains. The second and third were written for the 
celebration of the Feast of St. Anne, one probably for St. Anne’s 
Guild at Bury St. Edmunds. More important than these is the 
long version of the Minnesota MS. which is interpolated into the 
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Northern Homily Collection and which Mr. Parker considers the 
source for the original version of the Virgin group of plays in the 
Ludus Coventriae (Plays viti-xi1, xtv, xv). His evidence consists 
partly of parallels in incident and partly of verbal parallels. The 
latter are by no means so close as the parallels between the 
Northern Passion and the Passion group; in fact most of them 
appear to be the chance likenesses that might arise when two men 
were adapting a Latin text into English; only the phrases of the 
colloquy between Mary and Gabriel (pp. xlvii-xlviii) seem too 
close for chance resemblance. As to the parallels of incident, Mr. 
Parker occasionally overrates the importance of The Life of St. 
Anne as source: in Play VIII (The Conception) the genealogies 
preceding the play are much nearer Legenda Aurea (p. 585) than 
the St. Anne poem; the phrase “ pylgrimys and pore men” (Lud. 
Cov. 27) echoes “ peregrinis pauperibus” (Leg. Aur. 587) rather 
than Anne “ widows & childer fadyrlesse (p. xli) ; and the angel’s 
appearance to Joachim and Anna (Lud. Cov. 147-210) is closer to 
the Legenda Aurea account (pp. 587-8) than to The Life of St. 
Anne (vv. 130-264). In Play X (The Betrothal) the names of 
Mary’s three maidens, Susanne, Rebecca, Sephore, are nearer to 
Pseudo-Matthew’s five (Rebecca, Sephora, Susanna, Abigea, Cael) 
than to the five in The Life of St. Anne (Gentea, Sophora, Sussanna 
Albigia, Agabell). In other words, The Life of St. Anne cannot be 
said to include “ practically all the material contained in the plays ” 
when so many details are more closely paralleled in other works. 
On the whole, however, Mr. Parker has done scholars a service by 
his straightforward introduction and his usable texts. 

Dr. Hibler-Lebmannsport’s investigation of the Middle English 
Seege of Troye is entirely independent of the edition by Miss 
Barnicle (E. E. T. 8. Orig. Ser. 172). While she prints four MSS. 
of the poem with a glossary and an elaborate discussion of the 
connections with other Troy material, Dr. Hibler-Lebmannsport’s 
primary concern is the discovery of what the rime words show as to 
the dialect of the author and the scribes, and his printing of the 
three MSS. (unfortunately the Arundel MS. was not known to 
him) is largely for the convenience of the philological investigator. 
Two questions are important for his inquiry: how far does the 
Harley MS., with its recognized tendency to interpolation, repre- 
sent the readings of the original in passages parallel to Lincoln’s 
Inn MS. (ZL) and Egerton MS. (F) ; and how is the mingling of 
North Midland and South Midland forms in the rimes to be ex- 
plained? Following Ficke, Dr. Hibler-Lebmannsport assumes a 
lost MS. (Y) as the common original of (Z) and (#) and to this 
he ascribes the Northern forms in the rimes. The Harley MS. he 
thinks sometimes preserves the original readings where L and E 
represent a corruption made by Y, and the home of the author he 
places in central or northern Warwickshire. 
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In limited space, details of proof cannot be discussed; only sug- 
gestions may be indicated for later students of the poem. In the 
first place, exact allocation of dialect to a section of one shire is 
hazardous, especially when the evidence is a slender gathering of 
rime words. In the second place, the existence of the lost MS. Y, 
from which L, EF (and Arundel) are supposed to have been copied, 
is by no means established: Ficke’s proof, on which Dr. Hibler- 
Lebmannsport relies, is inadequate; and Miss Barnicle refuses to 
posit Y, believing that all the MSS. were independently copied from 
one original. But if no northern MS. intervened between L, £, 
and the original, then the Northern or North Midland forms in the 
common rimes must be due to the author: and his home must have 
been, not Warwickshire at all, but somewhere further north. 

Certainly the determination of this dialect cannot be considered a 
closed matter. Miss Barnicle’s analysis (pp. xxix-xxx) fails to take 
into account such rimes as sle3th: deth (1970-1) and clop: gop 
(645-6). Perhaps with the new light thrown by the Arundel MS., 
Dr. Hibler-Lebmannsport may revise his conclusions. 


Frances A. Foster 
Vassar College 
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The Novels of Thomas Hardy. By J. H. Fowirer. The English 
Association, Pamphlet No. 71. A speaker who gracefully describes 
himself as “an antique lecturer who grew up under the influence 
of the Victorian poets,” while reluctantly acknowledging the great- 
ness of Hardy as an artist, yet feels impelled to sound a warning 
against the danger of taking him for a great teacher. Hardy is a 
fine landscape artist, though in relation to Nature he is character- 
ized by “fascinated observation rather than warm-hearted devo- 
tion”; a creator of strong characters, especially of women, and one 
who exalts instead of debasing our view of human nature. But he 
is all the more dangerous for being so great a magician. The peril 
is that we may fall under his evil spell, may come to share his 
withering views of human destiny, and that some day we may 
wake, helpless and disenchanted, “on the cold hillside.” 


JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 


Keats and Mary Tighe, by Earte Vonarp WELLER. The Modern 
Language Association of America. Pp. 333, 1928. $3.50. In a 
scholarly book, a publisher’s ‘ blurb’ should be as discreet as it is 
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informative; the ‘ blurb’ on the jacket of this book claims far too 
much, thus prejudicing one unjustly against the author. 

Nevertheless, the author begs the question of Mrs. Tighe’s influ- 
ence on Keats as early as p. viii. The word-groups are not at all 
convincing ; and the statement that melancholy and mystery, faéry 
and gloom, vividness, the pictorial, and haunting rhythms, found 
in Mrs. Tighe, are, because found in Keats, necessarily imitative 
in the latter, is uncritical, for such characte? istics are common to 
many Romantic poets. 

ERIC PARTRIDGE 
London 


A Myth of Shakespeare. By CHartes Witt1AMs. New York, 
Oxford Press, 1928. Pp. 146. The author has connected a number 
of scenes from Shakespeare’s plays through settings, in blank 
verse of quite unusual charm, which give an interpretation of the 
dramatist’s associations with his fellows and some of his thoughts 
about his art. Although Mr. Williams disclaims any thesis except 
that Shakespeare was a born poet and working dramatist, his own 
point of view is clear enough, and is presented with feeling and 
insight. Particularly interesting are the passages dealing with the 
relation of Shakespeare to Marlowe, and, later, to Ben Jonson; 
the passages on the nature of poetry and the possible attitude of 
Shakespeare toward the printing of his plays. 

E. @. 


Collected Essays, Papers Etc., IV, A Critical Introduction to 
Keats. By Rosert Bripces. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1929. Pp. 71-171. $1.00. The poet-laureate has chosen the 
novel and effective means of winning adherents to his somewhat 
radical spelling reforms by using them in beautiful but inexpensive 
reprints of his essays. Slight, ingenious modifications of the italic 
type which indicate the various sounds give the pages an archaic 
though not unpleasant appearance. The notable critique here 
reprinted, which first appeared in 1895 and has hitherto been avail- 
able only in the Muse’s Library edition of Keats, is one of the 
most illuminating and finely appreciative essays on the poet that 
has ever been written. Mr. Bridges tells us frankly, unpretentiously 
what he likes, what he thinks poorly of, and why, and as he has 
taste and discrimination and as he is himself a distinguished poet, 
this is a volume that every lover of Keats will wish to own. 

R. D. H. 
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Barth, Kaspar.—Deutsche Fragmente von 
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Pflege des Deutschtums (Deutsche Akade- 
mie) und der Jean-Paul-Gesellschaft. 1. Abt. 
Zu Lebzeiten des Dichters erschienene 
Werke: 1. Bd. Satirische Jugendwerke; 2. 
Bd. Die unsichtbare Loge, hrsg. von Ed. 
Berend; 3.-4. Bd. Hesperus hrsg. von Hans 
Bach und Ed. Berend; 6. Bd. Blumen-, 
Frucht- und Dornenstiicke hrsg. von Kurt 
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Schreinert; 2. Abt. 1. Bd. Ausgearbeitete 
Schriften 1779-1782, hrsg. von Ed. Berend. 
Weimar: Herm. Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1927- 
1929. xliv, 581; lv, 476; xlix, 429; 347; 
lix, 558; xlviii, 433 pp., with plates. M. 105. 
Kindermann, Heinz.—Das _literarische 
Antlitz der Gegenwart. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1930. 104 pp. M. 3.80. 


Konzelmann, Max.—Jakob  Bosshart. 
Eine Biographie. Erlenbach b. Ziirich: 
Rotapfel-Verl. [1929]. 197 pp. M. 6.80. 


Kraeger, Heinr.—Entwiirfe Otto Ludwigs 
meinem Hermannsdrama [German. Studien, 
H. 79]. Berlin: Ebering, 1929. iii, 147 pp. 
M. 6. 

Kranzbiihler, Eugen.— Worms und die 
Heldensage. Mit Beitr. zur Siegel- und 
Wappenkunde, Miinz- und Baugeschichte 
der Stadt. Hrsg. von Friedr. M. Illert. 
Worms: Stadtbibliothek, 1930. vii, 255 pp. 
23 plates, 4°. M. 30. 

Kraus, Carl von.—tber einige Meister- 
lieder der Kolmarer Hs. [Sitzungsber. d. 
Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. Philos.-philol. u. hist. 
Kl. Jg. 1929, H. 4]. Miinchen: R. Olden- 
bourg, 1929. 26 pp. M. 2. 


_ Lilienthal, Agnes.—Komik und Tragik in 
ihren Wechselbeziehungen in Gorch Focks 
Erziihlikunst. Diss. Hamburg: 1928. 145 pp. 
Lins, Ernst.— Hermann Léns’ Mannes- 
jahre. Sein Leben u. Schaffen bis zum 
tragischen Ende. Minden i. W.: W. Kohler 
[1929]. 247 pp. M. 6. 


Lérges, Karl Robert——Mimische Studien 
tu Franz Grillparzers Dramen mit bes. 
Beriicksichtigung der Beziehungen zwischen 
Wort und Gebiirde. Diss. Teildruck. Kéln: 
1929. 32 pp. 

Lucas, Anna.— Franz Pocci und das 
Kinderbuch. Mit e. Bearbeitung d. Schatten- 
spiele. Mit vielen z. Tl. noch unverdffentl. 
Kinderbildern. Miinster i. W.: Regensberg, 
1929. viii, 92 pp. M. 5. 


Maassen, Johannes.—Drama und Theater 
der Humanistenschulen in Deutschland 
[Schriften zur deu. Lit. 13]. Augsburg: 
B. Filser, 1929. 130 pp. M. 5.50. 


Marcuse, Ludwig.—Revolutionir und 
Patriot. Das Leben Ludwig Bérnes. Mit 8 
Bildtafeln. Leipzig: P. List [1929]. 320 
pp. M.10. 

Mertens, Heinz—Unheldenhafte und hel- 
denhafte Menschen bei den Wiener Dichtern 
um 1900 [Mnemosyne. H. 2]. Bonn: L. 
Rohrscheid, 1929. 192 pp. M. 9. 
Meysenbug, Malvida von, and Ludw. 
Sigismund Ruhl.—Mirchenfrau und Maler- 
dichter. Malvida von Meysenbug und Ludw. 
Sigismund Ruhl. Ein Briefwechsel hrsg. 
Yon Berta Schleicher. Miinchen: ©. H. 
Beck, 1929. 239 pp. M. 4.80. 


Mis, Léon.—Les (Euvres dramatiques 
d’Otto Ludwig. Premiére partie (de 1840 
& 1852). Nouvelle édition revue et corrigée. 
Paris: J. Gamber, 1929. 442 pp. 

—— Les “ Etudes sur Shakespeare ” d’Otto 
Ludwig exposés dans un ordre méthodique 
et précédés d’une introduction littéraire. 
Nouvelle édition revue et corrigée. Paris: 
J. Gamber, 1929. 180 pp. 


Mohri, Wilhelm. — Die Technik des Dia- 
loges in Lessings Dramen. Diss. Heidel- 
berg: 1929. 99 pp. 

Moser, Virgil. — Friihneuhochdeutsche 
Grammatik. 1. Bd. Lautlehre 1. Hilfte: 
Orthographie, Betonung, Stammsilbenvokale 
{[Germanische Bibliothek, 1. Abt. Samnil. 
german. Elementar- und Handbiicher. 1. 
Reihe: Grammatiken. 17]. Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter, 1929. xlv, 215 pp. 


Naumann, Hans.—Die deutsche Dichtung 
der Gegenwart. Vom Naturalismus bis zum 
Expressionismus. 4., durchges., um ein 
Kapitel “ Versuch iiber die Neue Sachlich- 
keit ” erweiterte Aufl. [Epochen d. deu. Lit. 
Bd. 6]. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzler, 1930. vii 
402 pp. M. 9. 


Rilke, Rainer Maria.—Briefe aus den 
Jahren 1902 bis 1906. Hrsg. von Ruth Sieber- 
Rilke und Carl Sieber. Leipzig: Insel- 
Verlag, 1929. 332 pp. M. 7.50. 

—Briefe an einen jungen Dichter. 
[Insel-Biicherei. Nr. 406]. Leipzig: Insel- 
Verlag [1929]. 54 pp. 90 Pf. 


Rittermaeren, Zwei altdeutsche. Moriz von 
Craon, Peter von Staufenberg. Neu hrsg. v. 
Ed. Schréder. 4. Aufl. Berlin: Weidmann, 
1929. vi, 94 pp. M. 3.20. 

Rittmeyer, Fritz. —Das Problem des 
Tragischen bei Jakob Michael Reinhold 
Lenz. Diss. Ziirich: 1927. 124 pp. 

Roscher, Heinz.—Der Volksforscher W. H. 
Riehl und seine soziale Politik. Diss. Ham- 
burg: 1927. vi, 36 pp. 

Rosenfeld, Hans-Friedrich—Herzog Ernst 
D und Ulrich von Eschenbach [Palaestra, 
164]. Leipzig: Mayer & Miiller, 1929. viii, 
281 pp. M. 20. 

Schiffman, Konrad.— Neue Beitriige zur 
Ortsnamenkunde Oberésterreichs. 3. Linz 
a. D.: F. Winkler, 1929. 20 pp. M. 1.80. 


Schneider, Heinr.—Deutsche Art und Sitte 
im Spiegel franzésischer Reisebeschreibungen 
1830-1870. Diss. Kéln: 1929. 61 pp. 

Sievers, Eduard.—Neue Beitrige zur Lehre 
von der Kasusintonation [Abh. d. Sicha. 
Akad. d. Wiss. Philos.-hist. Kl. Bd. 40, Nr. 3]. 
Leipzig: 8. Hirzel, 1929. iii, 72 pp. M. 4.75. 

Viétor, Karl—Der junge Goethe. [Wissen- 
schaft u. Bildung. 262]. Leipzig: Quelle & 
Meyer, 1930. 165 pp. M. 1.80. ‘j 
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Vincent, Ernst.— Zwei Goethe-Studien. 
Jena: Frommann, 1929. 104 pp. M. 3.50. 


——Leidenschaft und Klarheit. Frauen 
im Leben Goethes. Gotha: L. Klotz, 1930. 
92 pp. M. 4. 

Walterscheid, Josef —Annette von Droste- 
Hiilshoff. [Religiése Quellenschriften. H. 
60]. Diisseldorf: L. Schwann [1929]. 63 
pp. 70 Pf. 


Zuntz, Giinther.—iber Hélderlins Pindar- 
Ubersetzung. Diss. Marburg: 1928. viii, 
103 pp. 


FRENCH 


Antéchrist, 1, deux versions en vers fr. 
du XIII s. éd. E. Walberg. Lwnd: Gleerup, 
1928. Ixxv + 104 pp. 


Barthou, L.—Pécheur d’Islande de Pierre 
Loti. Paris: Mellottée, 1929. 367 pp. Fr. 15. 


Benjamin, R.—The Life of H. de Balzac. 
London: Heinemann, 1929. 15s. 


Besancon, J. B.—Essai sur la théAtre 
d’Henri Bataille. Groningen: Walters, 1928. 
xv + 296 pp. FI. 5.90. 

Blanc-Péridier—M. Barrés. 
1929. 68 pp. Fr. 3.50. 

Blinkenberg, A.—L’ordre des mots en fr. 
mod. lre partie. Copenhagen: Host, 1929. 
247 pp. 

Boillot, F.— Répertoire des métaphores 
et mots fr. tirés des noms de villes et de 
pays étrangers. Paris: Presses univ., 1929. 
124 pp. 

Borresen, A——Le ThéAtre d’Octave Feuil- 
let. Paris: Eds. Spes, 1929. 283 pp. 


Brandon, E. E.—Series Lessons for be- 
ginners in Fr. Parts I and II. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1929. 114 + 96 pp. 


Brugger, E.—The Illuminated Tree in 
Two Arthurian Romances. New York: Inst. 
of Fr. Studies, 1929. 93 pp. 


Carnoy, A.—Origine des noms de lieux 
des environs de Bruxelles. Brussels: Biele- 
veld, 1928. xvii + 185 pp. 


Frassdorf, W.—Die  psychologischen 
Anschauungen J. J. Rousseaus. Langensalza: 
Beyer, 1929. 248 pp. M. 6.60. 

Franke, Elisabeth.— Flauberts Novelle 


“Un Coeur simple” als Wortkunstwerk. 
Diss. Frankfort: 1928. 96 pp. 


Frei, Henri—La Grammaire des fautes. 
Paris: Geuthner, 1929. 317 pp. Fr. 40. 


Gabor, G.—Die Misanthropie Chamforts. 
Diss. Berlin: 1928. 93 pp. 


Gerster, W.—Die Mundart von Montana 
(Wallis) und ihre Stellung innerhalb der 
franko-provenzalischen Mundarten des Mit- 
telalters. Aarau: Sauerlinder, 1928. 157 
pp. M. 6.50. 


Paris: Spés, 


Gétzfried, H. L—Romain Rollands hero. 
ischer Idealismus. Freudenstadt: 
fried, 1929. 151 pp. 

Grimm, L.—Lemaftre als Kritiker des 
franz. Theaters. Diss. Wiirzberg: 1928, 
173 pp. 

Guérin, E. de—Lettres 4 son frére, 64 
E. Barthés. Paris: Gabalda, 1929. xxi+ 
116 pp. Fr. 12. 

Guérin, Maurice de.— Lettres d’Adoles- 
cence, 6d. G. Chinard. Paris: F. Roches, 
1929. 173 pp. 

Gutkind, C. S.—Frauenbriefe aus der 
franz. Renaissance. Leipzig: Hyperion- 
verlag, 1929. xxiv + 236 pp. M. 6.50. 

Hallays, A.—Regnard. Paris: Berger 
Levrault, 1929. Fr. 10. 

Hirschler, J—Chanson d’Aspremont tanul- 
maniok. Buda-Pest: 1928. 87 pp. 


Hiirbin, Marie.— Schweizer Frauen der 
Tat. Ziirich: 1929. 

Jeschke, H.—Angel Ganivet. Diss. Frank 
fort: 1929. 142 pp. 

Kayer, H.—Das Problem der gesellschaft- 
lichen Entwurzelung in der franz. Lit. 
Stuttgart: Offali-Verl, 1928. 205 pp. M.6. 


Kuttner, M.—Prinzipien der Wortstellung 
im Franzésischen. Bielefeld: Velhagen und 
Klasing, 1929. iv+118 pp. M. 3. 


La Bruyére.—Les Caractéres, éd. 6. 
Cayrou. Paris: Didier, 1926. 687 pp. 

Langfors, A.—Histoire de l’Abbaye de 
Fécamp en vers fr. du XIIIes. Helsingfors: 
1928. 282 pp. 

Lemonnier, L.—Enqu¢étes sur Baudelaire. 
Paris: Crés, 1929. 132 pp. Fr. 30. 


Lenormand, H.-R.—Le Temps est uw 
songe. ed. Moussiegt and Dickman. New 
York: Century, 1929. xx +116 pp. $1.20. 

Liefde, C. L. de.—Le Saint-Simonisme 
dans la poésie fr. entre 1825 et 1865. Diss. 
Amsterdam: 1928. 192 pp. 

Lyonnet, H.—Le Cid de Corneille. Paris: 
Malfére, 1929. 175 pp. Fr. 9. 

Matern, E.—Die Bourgogne in den Liedern 
ihrer Dichter. Diss. Kénigsberg: 1929. 
107 pp. 

Melander, J.—Etude sur l’ancienne abré- 
viation des pronoms personnels régimes 
dans les langues romanes. Upsala: Alm- 
qvist and Wiksell, 1928. 175 pp. Kr. 6. 

Messac, R.—Influences fr. dans ]’@uvre 
aE. Poe. Paris: Presses modernes, 1929. 
136 pp. Fr. 20. 

Mickel, R.—Die Rufnamen in Gilliérons 
Atlas Linguistique de la France. Diss 
Leizpig: 1929. ix + 64 pp. 

Montaigne. — Essais, éd. Strowski. T. 5. 
Paris: Chron. des lettres fr., 1929. 235 pp- 
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Montesquieu.—Persian Letters, trans. M. 
Komroff. New York: Dial, 1929. xxiv + 
328 pp. $4. 

Paton, L. A—Sir Lancelot of the Lake, 
trans. from MS. in the Bibl. Nat. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1929. xx + 420 pp. 

Prévost, Marcel—Mon cher Tommy, ed. 
Jassogne and Severance. New York: Holt, 
1929. x-+ 238 pp. 

Rabelais.—Le Quart Livre. Le cinquiesme 
Livre. Ed. Plattard. Paris: F. Roches, 
1929. 333+ 424 pp. Fr. 36. 

Reynaud, L.—La crise de notre littérature, 
des Romantiques 4 Proust, Gide et Valéry. 
Paris: Hachette, 1929. 256 pp. 

Reynier, G.—La femme au XVIle s. 
Paris: Tallandier, 1929, Fr. 25. 

Roche, L. P.—Claude Chappuys (?-1575). 
Paris: Belles Lettres, 1929. Fr. 20. 


Roger-Ferdinand.—Chotard et Cie, ed. 
Moussiegt and Dickman. New York: Holt, 
1929. xii + 157 pp. 

Roman de Renart in Auswahl hrsg. von 
H. Breuer. Halle: Niemeyer, 1929. xi+ 
66 pp. M. 1.80. 

Rudolph, M.—Der Aufbau der Komédien 
bei Moli@re. Diss. Leipzig: 1928. 61 pp. 

Rummel, W.— Die Beriicksichtigung der 
Schauspieler bei Moliéres Schaffen. Diss. 
Leipzig: 1928. viii + 85 pp. 

Scéve, M.— Microcosme, éd. Larbaud et 
Stols. Maestrich: Stols, 1929. xxx +116 
Pp. 

Schmidt, K.—Rabelais als Arzt in seinem 
Roman. Diss. Griefswald: 1929. 34 pp. 


Tielrooy, J.—Fransche literatur van onze 
og Haarlem: Tjeenk, Willink en Zoon, 
Van Tieghem.—La Nouvelle Héloise de 


"er Paris: Malfére, 1929. 160 pp. 
Tr. 


Verlaine. — Correspondance, éd. Ad. Van 
. T. 3. Paris: Messein, 1929. 416 pp. 
r. 15. 


Voos, W.—Hauteroche (1617 ?-1707). Diss. 
Cologne: 1927. 119 pp. 


_ Wichmann, H.—Grétry und das musikal- 
ische Theater in Frankreich. Halle: Nie 
meyer, 1929. viii+ 131 pp. M. 7. 

Wind, B. H.—Les mots italiens introduits 
fr. au XVIes. Deventer: Kluwer, 1928. 
r. 6. 

Yvia-Croce. H.—Anthologie des écrivains 
corses. Ajaccio: Muvra, 1929. 350 pp. 
Fr. 20. 

Zaman, F.—L’attribution de Philomena a 
Chrétien de Troyes. Leiden diss. Amster- 
dam: Paris, 1928. 109 pp- 


Zehrer, H.—G. Duhamel. Diss. Kénigs- 


berg: 1928. 87 pp. 


ITALIAN 


Aleardi, Aleardo.—Canti. Con prefazione 
di L. Spagnolo. Bassano: Arti graf. 
Bassanesi, 1928. 128 pp. (Poeti italiani.) 

Alvaro, C.—La corona d’alloro. Antologia 
di autori italiani e stranieri dal secolo 
XIV al secolo XIX, per le scuole medie 
superiori, a cura di —. Lamciano: G. 
Carabba, 1928. viii+ 620 pp. L. 15. 

Annali delle universita toscane, pubblicati 
a cura della r. Universita di Pisa. Vol. XI 
della nuova serie, XLV della collezione. 
Fase. I: Sezione delle scienze giuridiche, 
morali, storiche e filologiche. Anno accade- 
mico 1926-27. Pisa: Arti graf. Mariotti 
Pacini, 1927. 166 pp. L. 60. [Mancini, 
A., Schede umanistiche; Merlo, C., Ant. 
friul. “inseri,” ecc., eng. “ schiischaiver,” 
“ carnevale ”; Bellissima, G. B., Nuovi docu- 
menti sulle compagnie degl’inglesi e dei 
bretoni in Italia.] 

Annuario del r. Liceo scientifico Annibale 
Calini; Brescia, 1926-27. Brescia: Scuola 
tip. ist. “ Figli di Maria Imm.,” 1928. 72 
pp. [Treves-Sartori, Il poeta suscitator di 
eroi (U. Foscolo).] 


del r. Liceo-ginnasio G. D. Cassini 
per l’anno scolastico 1925-26 (V e. f.). 
Sanremo: Tip. G. Gandolfi, 1927. 141 pp. 
L. 7. [Rossi, S., Mademoiselle de Scudéry 
e Seneca il Retore; Micellone, C., P. Angelico 
Aprosio. Contributo alla storia letteraria e 
culturale del sec. XVII.] 

del r. Liceo-ginnasio Pietro Colletta 
di Avellino, per l’anno scolastico 1926-27, 
a. V. A cura del preside prof. F. Landogna. 
Avellino: Tip. Pergola, 1928. 145 pp. 
[Preziosi, V., Pietro Colletta; D’Amato, 
A., Dagli “Sposi Promessi” ai “ Promessi 
Sposi”; Berardelli, C., Gaetano Maria 
Brancone. ] 

del r. Liceo-ginnasio G. Parini in 
Milano; anno II, 1926-27. Milano: Tip. 
A. Vallardi, 1928. 186 pp. L. 10. [Filip- 
pini, E., Giuseppe Parini nei primi anni 
del suo professorato. ] 

Antona-Traversi, C., e Ottolini, A—Ugo 
Foscolo. Vol. III: Odissea, 1810-1816. 
Milano: Ediz. “Corbaccio,” 1928. 30 pp. 
L. 27. (Epoche, uomini, opere: collana di 
grandi monografie, no. I, 3.) 

B., A—La Divina Commedia. Esposizione 
e commento di —. Genova: “La Domenica 
dei piccoli,” 1928. 140 pp. L. 8. (I qua- 
derni dei fanciulli; suppl. alla “ Domenica 
dei piccoli.”) 

Babuder, P.—Singolarita lessicali e sintat- 
tiche della parlata capodistriana. Capo- 
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distria: Stab. graf. L. Priora, 1928. 55 pp. 
(Repr. fr. the “Annuario del r. liceo- 
ginnasio Carlo Combi di Capodistria.) 

Bini, A—Poeti e prosatori delle origini. 
La lirica del secolo XIII. La prosa: Dino 
Compagni; I “ Fioretti” di S. Francesco; 
Giovanni Villani. Nozioni biografiche; 
riassunti; esempi di analisi estetica. 
Milano: A. Vallardi, 1928. 210 pp. L. 9. 
(Quaderni di analisi estetica.) 

Boghen Conigliani, Emma.— Storia della 
letteratura italiana per le rr. scuole medie 
superiori. Vol. I: Dalle origini a tutto il 
secolo XIV. Firenze: R. Bemporad e figlio, 
1928. 131 pp. L. 7.25. 

Bustico, G.—La vita e l’opera di Vincenzo 
Monti. Milano: L. Trevisini, 1928. 175 pp. 
L. 8.50. 

Caioli, F—Ada Negri. Pagine di critica. 
Catania: Studio edit. moderno, 1928. 43 
pp. L. 3. 

Capelli, L. M.—La maschera di Meneghino. 
Milano: “Famiglia meneghina,” 1928. 15 
pp. (Gli opuscoli della “ Famiglia mene- 
ghina,” no. 1.) 

Casati, G.—Scrittori cattolici viventi. 
Dizionario bio-bibliografico ed indice ana- 
litico delle opere; con prefazione di F. 
Meda. Milano: R. Ghirlanda, 1928. viii 
+112 pp. L. 15. 

Castellino, 0., e Costa, N.—Piemonte dia- 
lettale. Esercizi di traduzione dal dialetto 
piemontese. Classe 3a. Palermo: R. Sandron, 
1928. 32 pp. L. 1.50. 

Caterina, Santa, da Siena.— Libro della 
divina dottrina, volgarmente detto Dialogo 
della divina Provvidenza; a cura di Matilde 
Fiorilli. Seconda edizione interamente 
riveduta da Santino Caramella. Bari: G. 
Laterza e figli, 1928. 467 pp. L. 35. 
(Scrittori d’Italia, no. 34.) 

Cecchi, G. M.—Le pid belle pagine, scelte 
da E. Allodoli. Milano: F.lli Treves, 1928. 
xvi + 267 pp. (Le pid belle pagine degli 
serittori italiani scelte da scrittori viventi, 
no. 46.) 

Cervellati, Jolanda.—Messer Guido Guini- 
celli per i suoi contemporanei e per noi. 
Bologna: Tip. L. Parma, 1928. 8 pp. 

Costa, N.—Edoardo Calvo. Il poeta e i 
suoi tempi. Conferenza. Torino: Tip. F. 
Mittone, 1928. 31 pp. L. 1.50. (Biblio- 
techina del “ Caval d’Bréns,” no. 5.) 

D’Azeglio, Massimo.—I miei ricordi. Edi- 
zione integrale. Sesto 8S. Giovanni: A. 


Barion, 1928. 509 pp. L. 4. 

Faenzi, Luisa—Le rime di Guido Novello 
da Polenta. Ravenna: Arti grafiche, 1928. 
16 pp. 

Foscolo, Ugo.—Le ultime lettere di Jacopo 
Ortis. Revisione, introduzione e note a 


xii 


cura di A. Ottolini. Milano: L. F. Cogliati 
di G. Martinelli, 1928. xxx-+ 277 pp. 
(Libri di vita e d’arte illustrati nel tempo, 
nei luoghi, nelle persone. ) 


Sonetti, carmi, odi. Edizione del 
Centenario. Roma: Libreria dello Stato, 
1927. 151 pp. 


Foti, M. Jolanda—Renato Fucini. Saggio 


biografico-critico. Reggio Calabria: Casa 
edit. “La Calabria,” 1928. 4to., 113 pp. 


Garzia, Raffa.—Nota bibliografica alle 
“ Myricae ” di Giovanni Pascoli. Cagliari: 
Soc. edit. tip. italiana, 1927. 38 pp. 


Germani, A.—San Francesco nella storia 
e nella leggenda Conferenza. Gradisca: Tip. 
f.lli Bello, 1928. 25 pp. 


Goldoni, Carlo. — Gli innamorati: com- 
media in tre atti. Prefazione e note di C. 
Di Roeco. Aquila: Vecchioni, 1928. 98 pp. 
L. 4. (Collezione di testi per le scuole, 
no. 8.) 


Il burbero benefico: Le bourru bien- 
faisant. Introduzione e commento di L. 
Gessi. Bologna-Rocca 8S. Casciano: L. Cap- 
pelli, 1928. 64 pp. L. 2.50. (Classici 
nostri: raccolta di testi commentati per le 
scuole. ) 


—La famiglia dell’antiquario. Com- 
media in tre atti. Con prefazione e note 
di A. Avancini. Milano: A. Vallardi, 1928. 
187 pp. L. 2.75. (Collana di coltura 
classica. ) 

—— La locandiera: commedia in tre atti. 
Il ventaglio: commedia in tre atti. L’avaro: 
commedia in un atto. Sesto 8. Giovanni: 
A. Barion, 1928. 205 pp. L. 2. 


Guerriero, E—I canti carnascialeschi di 
Pietro Trinchera. Catania: Libr. Tirelli di 
F. Guaitolini, 1928. 18 pp. (Repr. fr. “Il 
folklore italiano,” 1928, a. III, no. 2.) 


Iori, A—A zonzo per Reggio. Noterelle 
toponomastiche urbane. Reggio Emilia: 
“La tipografica,” 1928. 114 pp. 


La Sorsa, S.—Fiabe e novelle del popolo 
pugliese. Testo dialettale e traduzione. 
Vol. II. Bari-Roma: F. Casini e figlio, 
1928. 307+ Vv pp. L. 12. 

Lelj, M.—TIl risorgimento dello spirito 
italiano; 1725-1861. Milano: “ L’esame,” 
1928, 244 pp. L. 16. 

Manzoni, Alessandro—I Promessi Sposi. 
Storia milanese del secolo XVII. Sesto 8. 
Giovanni: A. Barion, 1928. 557 pp. L. 4 


Monti, G. M.—Le confraternite medievali 
dell’alta e media Italia. Vol. II. Venezia: 
“La nuova Italia,” 1927. 183 pp. L. 35 
for the two volumes. (Storici antichi ¢ 
moderni.) 

Morozzo Della Rocca, Adele.—Letteratura 
italiana. Lezioni svolte per la preparazione 
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all’esame di concorso magistrale; luglio- 
ottobre 1928, VI. Torino: G. Giappichelli, 
1928. 205 pp. 

Novellino, Il, e due novelle del Libro dei 
sette savi. Con note di V. Osimo. Milano: 
A. Vallardi, 1928. 152 pp. L. 2.75, (Collana 
di cultura classica: novellieri italiani di 
tutti i secoli, no. 1.) 

Orsaia, G. F.—Su Nicold Machiavelli. 
Con prefazione di A. De Magistris, nel 4° 
eentenario della sua morte; 1527-1927. 
Maddaloni: Tip. edit. “La Galazia” di G. 
De Simone, 1928. 50 pp. L. 2.60. 


Papa, F.—Goffredo Mameli: Discorso com- 
memorativo tenuto aella scuola Cesare 
Battisti nella ricorrenza del 1° centenario 
della nascita. Catania: Casa edit. “ L’arte 
sicula,” 1928. 42 pp. L. 2.50. 


Pirodda, S.—Poeti e scrittori di Sardegna: 
Gavino Dettori. Cagliari: Ediz. della riv. 
“Sardegna,” 1928. 16 pp. L. 1.50. (Qua- 
derni di “ Sardegna,” no. 8.) 

Prati, Giovanni.—Le pid belle pagine, 
scelte da O. Malagodi. Milano: f.lli Treves, 
1928. ix-+ 256 pp. (Le pid belle pagine 
degli scrittori italiani, scelte da scrittori 
viventi, no. 45.) 


Romano, P.—Ruggero Benghi nel primo 
centenario della sua nascita. Commemora- 
zione. Lucera: Edit. Frattarolo, 1928. 67 
pp. L. 4. 


Rossi, G.— Indice delle opere di Giosué 
Carducci. Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1928. 
235 pp. L. 30. 

_Rovelli, L.— L’opera storica ed artistica 
di Paolo Giovio comasco, vescovo di Nocera. 
Il museo dei ritratti. Como: Tip. E. Caval- 
leri, 1928. 196 pp. 


_ Sacchetti, Franco. —Novelle scelte. Con 
Introduzione e note di V. Osimo. Milano: 
A. Vallardi, 1928. 353 pp. L. 6. (Collana 
di cultura classica: novellieri italiani di 
tutti i secoli, no. 3.) 


Santini, E.—L’eloquenza italiana dal Con- 
cilio tridentino ai nostri giorni. Vol. II: 
Gli oratori civili. Palermo: R. Sandron, 
1928. 480, pp. L. 16.50. (Biblioteca Sandron 
di seienze e lettere, no. 118.) 

Sartori, D.—Giacomo Floriani ta dia- 
lettale. Trento: Tip. edit. Mutilati e In- 
Validi, 1928. 8 pp. (Quaderno della rivista 

Trentino.” ) 

Scrittori d’Italia. Opere scelte, inter- 
Pretate e inquadrate nella storia del- 
Vestetica, del gusto e della letteratura ad 
uso delle scuole medie superiori. Vol. I, 
parte I: Introduzione; la letteratura volgare 
dalle origini a Dante. Parte Il: Dante e 
Veta sua. Vol. II, parte I: Introduzione; 
Dal Petrarca al Sacchetti. Parte II: La 
Tinascita e gli scrittori del Quattrocento. 


xiii 


Parte III: Il meriggio della Rinascita; 
Ariosto, Machiavelli e cinquecentisti minori. 
Roma: Albrighi, Segati e C., 1926-27-28. 
5 vols., xvi + 267, xii + 270-552, xii + 498, 


xiii + 256, xi+552 pp. L. 10, 10, 18, 
19, 18. 
Segneri, Paolo.—Il Quaresimale. Sesto 


8. Giovanni: A. Barion, 1928. 639 pp. L. 4. 

Sorbelli, A.—Bologna negli scrittori 
stranieri. Vol. II: sec. XVIII, I. Bologna: 
N. Zanichelli, 1928. 197 pp. L. 14. 

Sorrento, L.—Francia e Spagna nel 
settecento. Battaglie e sorgenti di idee. 
Milano: Soc. edit. “ Vita e pensiero,” 1928. 
viii + 300 pp. L. 15. (Pubblicazioni della 
universita cattolica del S. Cuore; serie IV: 
scienze filologiche, no. 7.) 

Stazio—La Tebaide, tradotta da Cornelio 
Bentivoglio.. Introduzione e note di C. 
Caleaterra. Vol. II. Torino: Unione tip. edit. 
torinese, 1928. 294 pp. L. 10. (Classici 
italiani con note; seconda serie, no. 11.) 

Tasso, Torquato.—La Gerusalemme libe- 
rata; con le parafrasi in prosa preposte a 
ciascuno dei canti; note illustrative ed 
appendice dei nomi storici di personaggi, 
fatti e cose pid notevoli. Milano: A. Val- 
lardi, 1928. 705 pp. L. 17. (Florilegio 
dei classici italiani.) 

Tilgher, A.—Studi sul teatro contem- 
poraneo; preceduti da un saggio su l’arte 
come originalita e i problemi dell’arte. Terza 
edizione aggiornata e accresciuta. Roma: 
Libr. di scienze e lettere, 1928. 322 pp. 
L. 16.50. 

Titone, V.—Saggio sulla parola come 
terza intuizione, seguito da altri scritti 
vari. Castelvetrano: Tip. A. Sgaraglino, 
1927. 114 pp. 

Trebbi, 0.— Come si parla a Bologna. 
Versi e prose per gli esercizi di traduzione 
dal dialetto bolognese, ad uso della IV 
classe elementare. Palermo: R. Sandron, 
1928. 80 pp. L. 2.50. 

Venexiana, La.—Commedia di ignoto 
cinquecentista; a cura di E. Lovarini. 
Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1928. 150 pp. L. 25. 
(Nuova scelta di curiosita letterarie inedite 


rare.) 
SPANISH 


Agustin, F—Don Juan en el teatro, en 
la novela y en la vida. Madrid: Paez 
[1929]. 266 pp. 4 ptas. (Biblioteca de 
ensayos, 9.) 

Alem4n, M.—Guzman de Alfarache. Ed. 
y notas de S. Gili Gaya. Vol. IV. Madrid: 
La Lectura, 1929. 266 pp. 5 ptas. 
(Clasicos Castellanos, 93.) 

Alfonso the Tenth King of Castilla a 
Privilegio rodado with his lead seal Aguilar 
de Campo 8 March 1255. Ms. B13 ed. by 
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A. D. Savage. Mss. in the Library of the 
Hispanic Society of America. New York: 
1928. 32 pp. (Hispanic Notes and Mono- 
graphs.) 

Artigas, M—Un episodio desconocido de 
la juventud de Menéndez y Pelayo. San- 
tander: J. Martinez, 1929. 51 pp. 

Bouvier, R.—Quevedo. Paris: Champion, 
1929. 370 pp. Fr. 30. 

Bretén de los Herreros, M.— Teatro. 
[Muérete y veras! y El pelo de la dehesa.] 
Pr6l. y notas de N. Alonso Cortés. Madrid: 
La Lectura, 1928. xxx -+ 279 pp. 5 ptas. 
(Clasicos Castellanos, 92.) 

Calderén—El gran mercado del Mundo. 
Madrid: Voluntad [19297]. 95 pp. (Col. 
pub. por J. Hurtado y A. Gonzilez 
Palencia. ) 

Castafieda, V.—El cronista Fr. Prudencio 
de Sandoval. Nuevas noticias biograficas. 
Madrid: Revista de Archivos, 1929. 89 pp. 

Castro, A—Santa Teresa y otros ensayos. 
Madrid: Historia nueva, 1929. 279 pp. 
5 ptas. 

Cejador y Frauca, J—Vocabulario medie- 
val castellano. Madrid: Hernando, 1929. 
xii +414 pp. 20 ptas. 

Delpy, G. y A. Vifias—Espafia en los 
textos. Paris: Hachette, 1929. vi + 328 pp. 

Diccionario Tecnolégico Hispanoameri- 
cano.—Redactado por la Unién Internacional 
Hispanoamericana de Bibliografia y Tec- 
nologia Cientfificas. II. Acteonfa-Ala. Ma- 
drid: Arte y Ciencia, 1928. 145-288 pp. 

Discursos lefdos ante la R. A. E. en la 
recepcién piblica de D. A. Cotarelo y 
Valledor. Madrid: “ Revista de Archivos,” 
1929. 50 pp. [Tema: “Payo Gémez 
Charifio, almirante y poeta.”] 

Gonzd4lez Palencia, A.—Don Francisco 
Cerda y Rico; su vida y sus obras. Madrid: 
Revista de Archivos, 1929. 136 pp. 


Hartzenbusch, J. E.—Los amantes de 
Teruel. Madrid: Blass, 1928. 150 pp. 
(Bibl. Pop. Cervantes. Serie I. Vol. XLIX.) 

Lillo Rodelgo, J.—El sentimiento de la 
Naturaleza en la Pintura y en la Literatura 
espafiolas. Siglos XIII al XVI. Toledo: 
Serrano, 1929. 315 pp. 

Lépez Niifiez, J—Romanticos y bohemios 
{Garefa Gutierrez, Bartrina, Zorrilla, la 
Avellaneda, Tassara, etc.] Madrid: Ed. 
Ibero-Americana, 1929. 299 pp. 5 ptas. 

Martinez de la Rosa, F.—La conjuraci6n 
de Venecia, 1310. Madrid: Blass, 1928. 
161 pp. (Bibl. Pop. Cervantes, Serie. I. 
Vol. L.) 


Menéndez Pidal, R—La Espafia del Cid. 


Tomo I. Madrid: Plutarco, 1929. iv + 
450 pp. 25 ptas. 


Menzerath, P.y J. M. de Oleza.—Spanische 
Lautdauer, eine experimentelle Unter. 
suchung. Berlin-Leipzig: Gruyter, 1928, 
vii + 93 pp. 

Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca, A—Naufragios y 
relaci6n de la jornada que hizo a la Florida 
con el Adelantado Panfilo Narvaez. Madrid; 
Blass [1928]. 196 pp. (Bib. Pop. Cervantes, 
Serie la, vol. XXII.) 

Pfandl, L.—Geschichte der spanischen 
Nationalliteratur in ihrer Bliitezeit. Prei- 
burg i. Br.: Herder, 1929. xiv + 620 pp. 
29 M. 

Rios de Lampérez, B. de los.—El enigma 
biografico de Tirso de Molina. Indice de 
los documentos descubiertos por la autora 
© por primera vez incorporados por ella a 
la biograffa de Tirso. Madrid: A. Fontana, 
1928. 75 pp. 

Rodriguez Marin, F.—El] alma de Anda- 
lucia en sus mejores coplas amorosas, 
escogidas entre mas de 20,000. Madrid: 
Tip. de la Revista de Archivos, 1929. 353 
pp. 5 ptas. 

Serrano, L.—Cartulario de San Vicente de 
Oviedo (781-1200). Madrid: Aldecoa, 1929, 
lxiii + 336 pp. 15 ptas. (Centro de Estudios 


Histé6ricos. ) 

Timoneda, J. de—El patrafiuelo. Primera 
parte de Las Patrafias. Madrid: Ed. Ibero- 
Africano-Americana, 1928. 227 pp. 2.50 
ptas. (Bibl. Pop. Cervantes, Serie I. Vol. 
LI.) 

Zubizarreta, B.—Disquisiciones razonadas 
de Gramatica espafiola. Madrid: “ Diana,” 
1928. 321 pp. 


GENERAL 


Bernard of Morval.—De Contemptu 
Mundi, ed. H. C. Hoskier. London: Qua- 
ritch, 1929. xl+ 104 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Chatillon, G. de.— Moralisch-satirische 
Gedichte, hrsg. von K. Strecker. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1929. xx -+ 179 pp. 

Le Roy, E—La Pensée intuitive. Paris: 
Boivin, 1929. 205 pp. 

Michelson, T.—Notes on the Buffalo-head 
dance of the Thunder Gens of the For 
Indians. Washington: Smithsonian, 1928. 
94 pp. 

Pillionnel, J.-H.—Poémes 4d’Amérique. 
Paris: Messein, 1928. 178 pp. 

Robson, E. H. A—How shall we train 
the teacher of Modern languages? Cam 
bridge, Eng.: Heffer, 1929. xii + 176 pp 
58. 

Swanton, J. R.—Myths and tales of the 
southeastern Indians. Washington: Smith 
sionian, 1929. x-+ 275 pp. 

Thom, Helen, H.— Johns Hopkins, 4 
silhouette. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1929. xi+ 125 pp. $2.75. 
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A HISTORY OF FRENCH 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


PART I 
THE PRE-CLASSICAL PERIOD, 1610-1634 


BY 
HENRY CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


Professor of French Literature in the Johns Hopkins University 


Two Volumes. 785 pages. Crown octavo. Cloth, $10.00 


This is the first part of a work that is intended to cover the history 
of plays written in France during the seventeenth century in greater 
detail than has ever hitherto been attempted. The years 1610-1634, the 
period discussed in these two volumes, have a peculiar interest, owing to 
the fact that it was then that Corneille, the first French dramatist of 
international importance, learned his art; that the classical system, which 
was to exert a profound influence throughout Europe for two centuries, 
was established in France; that acting became for the first time highly 
developed; and that professional troupes became well organized and 
definitely associated with Parisian theaters. Over 250 plays have sur- 
vived, including most French pastorals, a large number of tragedies and 
tragi-comedies, and over 30 comedies and farces. Practically all of these 
are analyzed, their salient characteristics are pointed out, and much infor- 
mation is given about their sources, characters, style, and structure. The 
quotation of a large number of passages is helpful, as many of the plays 
are inaccessible except in the leading Parisian libraries. A great deal of 
information is given about dramatists and the history of the stage is 
related to the political and social history of the times. A final chapter 
is devoted to theaters, stage decoration, actors, and actresses. 

It will be noted that while the author hopes to continue this history 
until he has reached the end of the century, the present work forms a 
unit in itself and is consequently accompanied by a list of the extant plays 
discussed and an extensive index. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Now ready 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
POETRY 


Edited by 
JOHN DRINKWATER 


poet, playwright and 
biographer. 


Henry SEIDEL CANBY 


Editor of The Saturday 
Review of Literature 
and Lecturer in English, 
Yale University. 


Rose 


Associate-Editor of The 
Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, poet and critic. 


114 poets 
354 poems 
656 pages 


Attractively bound in 
rough blue cloth and 
beautifully made for 
easy reading. 


Crown 8vo. 


$2.25 


ONE of the leading poets of England here 

joins an outstanding American critic 
and a widely known American poet in pre- 
senting, in one volume the most significant 
and representative English and American 
verse of the present century. 


The editors have paid special attention to 
major authors, seeking to represent them 
adequately; and they have kept movements, 
tendencies and types of poetry constantly in 
mind, drawing upon the work of many minor 
poets to give a complete picture of the varie- 
ties of modern verse. They have attempted 
to group the material in such a way as to 
make comparison between English and Amer- 
ican poetry convenient. Both English and 
American sections are divided into parts 
which in a general way represent periods, 
but the grouping of authors within these is 
according to affiliation rather than strict 
chronology. 


The book has been adapted throughout to 
the needs of college courses in contemporary 
poetry. There is a critical introduction pre- 
ceding each of the two sections, and biblio- 
graphical notes are provided for each indi- 
vidual poet. 


Let us send you full information about 
this new anthology, indispensable to 
the student of modern poetry. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


Dallas Atlanta 
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Books for Second Semester Use 


ELIZABETHAN VERSE AND PROSE 
(Non-Dramatic) 


Selected by Grorce R. Porter, 
University of California 


R. D. Havens, Johns Hopkins University 
“There is nothing else comparable with it, which has hitherto 
been a chief difficulty in giving a course in this, the supreme field 
in English literature.” $4.00 


CONSTRUCTIVE THEME WRITING 


By Mary 
Smith College 


CHarLes G. Oscoop, Princeton University 
“Tt is better than most in the increased chance which it gives the 
student to find some good literature.” $2.40 


ESSAYS TOWARD TRUTH 


Selected by K. A. Roprnson, W. B. Pressey, and 
J. D. McCatium, of Dartmouth College 


H. L. Creex, Purdue University 
“ We used the first series two or three years ago with considerable 
satisfaction, especially to the instructors. The second series appears 
to be somewhat better adapted to the ordinary freshman or sopho- 
more student than the first.” $2.00 


STORY WRITING 
Lessons from the Masters 
By F. M. Perry, 
University of Arizona 
Sopure C. Hart, Wellesley College 
“T am very much impressed by the freshness, originality and cre- 
ative quality which this book brings to bear on the problem of the 
short story as it is used in college courses.” $1.75 


THE MAKING OF LITERATURE 


Some Principles of Criticism Examined in the Light of Ancient 
and. Modern Theory 


By R. A. Scorr-James 


| 


“Professor Seott-James does not pretend to gzve an epitome of 
critical opinion. . .. His book is a rich selection of the ideas of many 
and many-sided men, who cannot be accurately classified under group 
titles.’—Arruur Cotton in The Saturday Review of Literature. $3.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 
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Contemporary German 


SCHNITZLER’S STORIES AND PLAYS 


By A. W. Porrenrrie.p, editor of 
Modern German Stories 


IS new book extends the field of present-day German by making 

available for classroom use the first comprehensive anthology of 
Schnitzler’s works. Der BLINDE Geronimo, Der ExRentTAG, Dig WEIs- 
SAGUNG, BLUMEN, and Gustt have been chosen from the 
NoveLLten; from the THEATERSTiiCKE, Der PUPPENSPIELER and GROSSE 
Szene. These selections, representing the seven pivotal phases of Schnitz- 
ler’s aesthetic interests, are edited with notes and complete vocabulary for 
second-year work in colleges. The editor’s introduction gives a fairly 
complete and definitive account of the author’s life and work up to the 
present time. 


Boston New Cuicaco ATLANTA 


San FRANcISscO Dattas Lonpon 


DC.HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


NEW FRENCH TEXTS 


Greenfield: Parmi les Bordeaux’s La Maison 
Conteurs Modernes (Edited by Lowis De Vries) 
Fourteen stories, each one “La Maison ” is Bordeaux’s 
of which is just long masterpiece. In this novel 
enough for an assignment. a cynical grandfather’s 
The contents: “La Boite power over his grandchild 
aux lettres”; “Celui qui brings about a conflict of 
menait la riviére”; “ Les characters that continues 
Bas jaunes”; “Un _ Bap- | through the years. Students 
téme ” ; “ La Bonbonniére ” ; will be greatly interested in 
“ Le Fiancé” ; “ Le Partage the vividly-drawn characters 
de la luzerniére”; “Les i of the book, will develop a 
Mille Ecus de Viozo- better understanding 
lange”; “L? Algue”; of the French family 
“Le soupcon du colo- Se 9 and its influence, and 
nel”; “ Monsieur”; We) | GINN| iy will become acquainted 
“ Le Pas relevé” ; “ Le 4) i tne my. with many phases of 
Cas étrange de M. a8 | pany! We the political history of 
Bonneval ” ; “ L’Expe- the nineteenth cen- 
dition.” $0.84 tury. (Coming soon.) 
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